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Let Laughter Come 


Let laughter come more often, Lord, to men, 

To thaw the frozen numbness of a heart; 

To loose the tightened lips for happy song, 

To light once more a bright and merry lamp 
Within some grief-dulled eyes, to make them glow .. . 
Let beautifying laughter come to men! 


Let laughter come as some sweet healing balm 
For weary body, spent with overwork, 

For worried, tortured mind—ridden by care— 
For harried soul, a victim of despair .. . 

Oh Lord, let healing laughter come to them! 


Let laughter come instead of caustic words 
©) To seal a rift between two hearts that love; 
To break down barriers of haughty pride .. . 
Let laughter well from hidden depths within, 
And bubble forth to cleanse, and heal, and calm. 
Oh Lord, let blessed laughter come to men! 
—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


Left: 


Scene from W. A. Goldsworthy’s Biblical Drama, 
“The Judgment of Sheba,” given at the Allentown 
Woman’s Club by the Cedar Crest College Glee 
Club. Miss Annetta Meck (center) plays the part 
of the Queen of Sheba, and the Executioner (with 


the swor d) is about to slay the babe. 

Below 
THE SCHAFF BUILDING—Easte Headquarters 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Chu rch. Never in 
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CHURCH UNITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The title of this book, “Church Unity 
Movements in the United States,” by H. 
Paul Douglas (The Institute of Social and 
Religious Research) is somewhat mislead- 
ing, since it is a record not only of move- 
ments that have actually happened but of 
the general sentiment for Chureh Unity 
that already exists. 20,000 members of 
Churches of all denominations and from 
every part of the country and represent- 
ing every walk of life and every position 
in the Church—clergymen, secretaries of 
boards, ordinary members—were sent an 
elaborate questionnaire and in most cases 
it received most gratifying attention. 

There is no doubt that the interest in 
the public mind in Church Unity is grow- 
ing. It is being more widely discussed in 
books, literature, the weekly and the daily 
press. The increase in religious books 
has been nearly twice as great, dealing 
with Church Problems as in any other 
sphere. Even the Sunday papers are ecar- 
rying special pages for Church Unity. In 
some seminaries there is specifie recogni 
tion of the subject. Christian Unity has 
become an accepted topie in Surveys. Thus, 
in 1931, 973 New York Methodists answer- 
ed the question whether too much or too 
little attention was being given to the 
trend to Church Unity. These answers 
divided as follows: 4 per cent too much 
already; problem significant but will ulti- 
mately solve itself, 27 per cent; problem 
very significant and deserving of atten- 
tion, 26 per cent; problem very signifi- 
cant and deserving very great attention, 
43 per cent. Thus nearly twice as many 
thought it deserving chief attention. The 
same group ranked Church Unity as 6th 
in importance of a list of 12 widely dis- 
cussed contemporary issues of the Church. 

The interest of large bodies is increas- 
ing by rapid strides; to have got 20,000 
people to have helped enthusiastically 
would have been impossible a short time 
ago. But they were willing to co-operate 
and 43 denominational publications ¢o- 
operated with the distributing of the bal- 
lot. The questions on the questionnaire 
were often long and complicated but they 
were unusually well written. Impatience 
was expressed at delay in discussion and 
that frank consideration now over seem- 
ingly insurmountable problems would at 
least serve the purpose of convincing the 


world that we saw the need of unity. Thus 
the overwhelming judgment of the Church 
is against the idea so often heard from 
individuals and newspapers that “nobody 
has any interest in Church Unity anyway.” 

The book has great value in thus cor- 
roborating by testimony of individuals that 
of officers and Church leaders at large. 
We had taken it for granted that the de- 
nominational leaders, the prophetic heads 
of communions, were showing an increas- 
ing interest; but that the rank and file of 
the people also were, somewhat surprised 
us. But the chief value of the book is 
in gathering up the actual achievement in 
the way of union or steps toward it. It 
is a fascinating story. 

First, there is the story of what has been 
actually accomplished and the long way 
leading up to it. Thus since the year 1900 
there have been 23 actual mergers of 
Churches—23 have merged into 10. This 
has been a remarkable gain when one 
studies here carefully the paths leading up 
to it. But really there are several groups 
much larger than these that are almost 
ready—the two great Methodist groups, 
for instance—and these will come soon. 
The groups have come here, but how far 
has the rank and file of the people ad- 
justed themselves to it? There are several 
pages devoted to this and it is interesting 
and encouraging. Altogether the outlook 
is good for these next near groups to come 
soon and when one comes others will. 


We now turn to the second mark of 
progress and perhaps as encouraging as 
the first as it shows that practically all 
the communions or great groups within the 
communions are thinking of Church Union 
—namely, the fact that every communion 
has set up a commission to study the whole 
subject of Christian Unity. Some of these 
have more direct power than others, i. e., 
to deal with a communion with which they 
are talking union, or perhaps to study the 
general subject. Most of the denomina- 
tions have such commissions now, and the 
Protestant Episcopal communion has been 
active in inviting them to meet together. 
There have been many such joint meetings 
until finally they all got together and 
ealled Lausanne. Then there have been 
regional meetings since Lausanne. There 
have also been many unofficial groups— 
such as Ainslies leading up to the Pact of 
Reconciliation—the story of all these is 
here. 


We can only touch on these, there are 
so many but they serve to show what the 
reader has before him in the book. The 
third group of encouraging things are the 
World Conferences, such as Lausanne, in 
which the United States has an important 
part. When one stops and thinks that 
such a great movement as Lausanne owes 
its inception to a humble beginning of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica he grows encouraged for his own coun- 
try, and in so short a time, too. I can 
follow Lausanne from the appointment of 
the Episcopal Commission to Lausanne— 
from the time when the denominations had 
nothing to do with each other to the time 
when all the Protestant Commissions were 
together in one room. 

Then one should not let the number of 
organizations be forgotten that are not 
formed primarily for the actual union but 
for unity in service, which has issued in 
mutual understanding and often service 
together that has forgotten denominational 
lines—the Federal Council of Churches of 
‘Christ in America, for instance; the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches; the various Home 
and Foreign Missions International Coun- 
eils, which are official, that is, which are 
the Churehes acting officially together. I 
could go on and cover a page with these 
had I time. But when one remembers 
that it was owing to our own Federal 
Couneil’s call that “Life and Work” came 
into being at Stockholm, he is filled with 
thankfulness. 

Well, I have put down here only the 
most encouraging things one gets from 
this book, and there are a hundred more. 
One must remember there are 600 pages 
before us here. There are chapters on 
“Issues Underlying Church Unity,” “Fur- 
ther Movements and Proposals for Church 
Union,” “Unity in Life and Work,” “Unity 
in Faith’ and “Unity and Order,” “The 
Probability of Unity in the 
States”; “Lay Attitudes: Youth and Age”; 
“The Strategy of Union,” etc., ete. These 
chapters all several pages long and illus- 
trated with scores of charts—well, there 
you have it. (I.am never sure whether 
these charts help or not. Perhaps others 
are not so thick-skulled as I am, but they 
don’t help me. And yet when I think of 
the hours and hours that must have been 
spent on them I hope they do help some.) 


Frederick Lynch. 


The Oxford Group in Switzerland 


A few words will certainly be granted 
me which have nothing to do with this 
little article for the good friends of the 
“Messenger”! But this is a beautiful 
little town, situated along a lake that is 
an enchanting gem to behold, to me it is 
the most beautiful of situations. An old 
castle and Church stand guard in all their 
ancient dignity above the town. The 
fascinating color of the water, in which 
sail boats that look like toys, is something 
to make you pinch yourself to see if you 
are awake or dreaming. And the snow- 
covered mountains, the Yungfrau and 
Monk, which form the background, offer a 
setting never to be forgotten. 

I am here with Dr. Eduard Thurneysen, 
to talk over a new translation of a volume 
of collected sermons in which Dr. Rich- 
ards and Dr. Ernst will collaborate. We 
hope to publish the book this fall. Then, 
to me at least, the sermons of Barth make 


(A Letter from Dr. E. G. Homrighausen) 


much better appeal to Americans than 
theology. And I must confess that Dr. 
Thurneysen is a rare personality, whose 
preaching power radiates from his great 
Minster in Basle to many lands. He has 
just returned from a speaking tour to 
England and Scotland. His lectures on 
preaching at the University of Basle at- 
tract many. 

But now to my subject. Not far from 
here—and I plan to make it a visit—a 
great house-party is being held, in Thun. 
Over 800 delegates are in attendance. 
Something like 15 members of the team 
are conducting. The situation of the 
hotel leaves nothing to be desired. Among 
members of the team, the most renowned 
is Prof. Emil Brunner of the University 
of Zurich. With him are associated rep- 
resentatives from Italy, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Great Britain, America 


and elsewhere. The announcement spoke 
of this gathering as one that, on Swiss 
soil, should seek to be a nucleus for Euro- 
pean understanding. And how it is 
needed! 

I take it for granted that readers know 
what the Oxford Group Movement is. If 
not, simply put, it is a free and voluntary 
movement headed by Dr. Frank Buchman 
of America, to make Christ real to people 
through the simple method of repentance, 
sharing, love, witness,—in short, to actual- 
ly put into practice the implications of 
the presence of Christ in life. This move- 
ment has no organization, or dues, no min- 
isters as officers. It is a spiritual fellow- 
ship of “changed” people. It has spread 
over the whole world. It took its name 


“Oxford Movement” from Oxford in Eng- 


land, but this name was first applied in 
South Africa. It is an unconventional 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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APPRAISING THE OXFORD GROUP 


We are happy today to print Dr. Homrighausen’s keen 
observations on the Oxford Group in Switzerland, which 
is an added testimony to the fact that serious students of 
religion cannot afford to ignore the growing power of this 
Movement. Some of our readers have doubtless read the 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly by Prof. Henry P. van 
Dusen, of Union Theological Seminary, in which he gives 
a scholarly analysis of the values and possible perils of 
Buchmanism. In an able editorial inspired by these articles, 
the Christian Century expresses disappointment because 
Prof. van Dusen does not unreservedly ally himself for or 
against the Movement. Doubtless, like the majority of 
other Christian thinkers, he is seeking to preserve an open 
mind and continue his serious studies of this promising ex- 
pression of experimental religion. 

In his final appraisal of the Oxford Group, written to 
the Boston Evening Transcript, from England, Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach says: ‘My heart’s desire for the Oxford 
Group Movement is that it may cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.”” He refers to it as “a spiritual revolu- 
tion,” and extols the leadership for its combination of prac- 
tical ability and spiritual insight. Its leaders have been 
under the most exacting eyes, and Dr. Dieffenbach feels 
that they have succeeded in an extraordinary degree. After 
_ spending several weeks at the great International House 
Party in Oxford, he was asked if he had any criticisms to 
make of what he had witnessed. He says: “I replied that 
any differences which as an individual I may have on theo- 
logical and other grounds are of no fundamental import- 
ance, on the whole, and I believe the Movement is inspired 
by pure motives and common sense. There can be no fault 
with the fact that the Oxford Group is directed by people 
of unusual ability and station. Such an emprise as world 
revolution calls for the best mentality, and ordinary piety 
without consummate wisdom would bring it on the rocks 
in a short time.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach bears testimony that after living with 
them through “these exalted days”, he could find nothing 
queer, ascetic, other-worldly, vainglorious or affected about 
any of them. They are, he says, the best kind of human 
beings, thoroughly normal, with abounding good humor, 
“good fellows all, with one light before them, keeping them 
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together on the way.” This is high praise. Taken in con- 
nection with Canon Streeter’s recent alliance with the 
Movement and the testimony of the rapidly growing list 
of thoughtful converts on both sides of the ocean, it is 
cumulative evidence worthy of our prayerful consideration. 


* *K X* 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


In a recent issue of The Living Church, Dr. E. L. 
Souder, of the American Mission of Hankow, China, has 
a very thoughtful and impressive article on capital punish- 
ment. He refers to the long history of man’s struggle to 
repudiate institutions and practices once considered ethical, 
such as human sacrifice, polygamy, duelling and chattel 
slavery. He says truly that nowhere is the ascent of man 
from savagery more evident than in the historical record 
of society’s treatment of the wrong-doers. It is abhorrent 
even to catalog the list of methods used to dispose of ene- 
mies or to recall how capital punishment was once pre- 
scribed for the most trifling offenses. On the theory that 
the killing of a criminal would deter others from the com- 
mission of crime, executions for many years were public. 
The fact that public executions have gone out of style is 
a definite admission that these spectacles failed in their 
supposed objective. “If capital punishment were a deter- 
rent, the Chinese practice would be entirely logical,” says 
Dr. Souder. But when in China he has passed soldiers 
with dripping swords and sidestepped pools of blood, with 
headless bodies lying close by, he says that the crowds 
around were not “silent, subdued and prayerful,” as one 
might hope, but were “shoving and chatting, joking and 
quarreling, and were obviously there to satisfy man’s in- 
nate sadism and morbid curiosity.” 

He emphasizes the fact that in the West, where public 
executions have supposedly been given up, publicity has in 
fact been tremendously increased through the press and 
sometimes the radio, every detail being spread before mil- 
lions in a way that often makes heroes out of murderers 
in the eyes of erotic and psychopathic persons. 

Dr. Souder stresses four reasons why capital punish- 
ment should be driven out by Christian men and women: 
(1) It should be abolished because it is not a deterrent. 
(2)It should be abolished because it is irrevocable—and 
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many mistakes have admittedly been made. (3) J? should 
be abolished because it is unjustly administered. It has, 
alas, degenerated into a class penalty, inflicted on those who 
are without money or influence. Warden Lawes says: “In 
12 years I have escorted 150 men and one woman to the 
death chamber and electric chair. In ages they ranged from 
17 to 63. They came from all kinds of homes and en- 
vironments. But in one respect they were all alike—all 
were poor, and most of them friendless.” (4)“It should 
be abolished because it is un-Christian.” Christ taught that 
the law of Mt. Sinai is superseded by the law of the Mount 
of the Beatitudes. A penology to be Christian must be not 
punitive, but curative. It is Christian to keep on praying 
and working for the conversion of the wicked and the 
vicious, no matter how bad they are. Dr. Souder is sure 
that “capital punishment is a relic of savagery that does 
not even pay lip-service to the Christian ideal, but is bound 
to disappear with the moral evolution of the race.” 


Se 


HOW TO KEEP WELL 


The best way to conserve your mental strength is to 
apply your mind firmly and steadily for a certain time— 
and then to relax. The brain should not be concentrated 
on a subject for too long a time. If you work under too 
great a pressure, you will probably do gradually poorer 
work, and much of it will very likely have to be done over 
again. 

Remember, too, that if you habitually overwork your 
brain, you will do so at the expense of your health. You 
are not a good business man if you exchange your hea!th 
for money. Thousands of men pay the price of permanent 
debility and ill-health for personal power and wealth. The 
happiness you should enjoy after you have attained busi- 
ness success will greatly depend upon your having sound 
health. 

Study the intimate relation of your thought to your 
health. Your thought has a very direct influence upon 
your body. Freedom from interior friction and mental 
worry will materially help to keep you in good condition. 
Do not read about disease, nor discuss bodily ailments. Pic- 
ture robust health in your mind. Cultivate intelligent op- 


timism. Think of yourself as growing stronger every day 
in mind and body. Determine to build superior health 
and vigor. 


Assume the physical attitude of the man you wish to 
be. Sit and stand erect, with your chest full and high, and 
suggest in your manner and carriage great reserve power. 
The part you habitually assume you ultimately become. 
Keep your spine straight. When you walk, hold your 
head high, your chin level, and let your manner be dignified 
and deliberate. Make the most of yourself at all times. 
As you read these suggestions, draw yourself up into your 
full ze and try to maintain that position. 


J. H. Kellogg, the eminent authority on biologic 
living, gives these terse and practical suggestions on mental 
hygiene: “Do not worry. The Power that made us can 
and does take care of us. There is no need to worry. The 
Intelligence that controls and energizes heart and lungs can 
rule our destinies and with our co-operation will lead our 
lives in ways where ‘all things work together for good’ 
to us. Worry kills. Hope inspires, uplifts. Cheer up. 
Do not become self-centered. Avoid thinking or talking 
about ailments or other unpleasant things. Cultivate altru- 
istic ideals and wholesome and optimistic thoughts. Exer- 
cise self-control and restraint in all things. Work uses 
energy moderately; the passions and the emotions enor- 
mously. Take a vacation when you dream about your 
work. Discard tobacco, alcoholic beverages, ‘tonic drugs’, 
and other nerve foolers. They are poisons which lessen 
efficiency and shorten life. Avoid nostrums and patent 
medicines. The habitual use of any drug is harmful. The 
most eminent physicians are now agreed that very few 
drugs have any real curative value. The essential thing is 
right habits of life.” 


Live out of doors as much as possible, breathe deeply 
of fresh air, eat plain food, cultivate a placid mind and 


elevated thoughts,—live simply, sanely, and cheerfully,— 
and realize the priceless value of cultivating and maintain- 
ing good health. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 
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AN OLD TESTAMENT SrORY 


Isaac need not be much concerned about giving up one 
well to his enemies as long as he can find another. Here is 
a strategy of the wide open spaces which we can use only 
to a limited extent in our congested world. Nomads can 
settle an issue by retreating irom it, but in our thickly 
settled, industrialized age we must settle issues by summon- 
ing all the resources of intelligence and of spirit at our 
command and persisting until we find a way out that is 
satisfactory to all the people who have anything at stake. 
Once men could get along very well by a pacific spirit and 
a capacity for generous retreat. That was the way of Isaac, 
and it was a good way for his times. Now the pacific spirit 
must work itself out in pacific ways of living together. This 
is the only way in which modern men can be happy. With 
all our invention of swift means of travel, we cannot flee 
from our neighbors. Isaac’s way of ordering his life seems 
no more suggestive for us today than the way of Robinson 
Crusoe on his lonely island. 

Yet from another angle the ancient hero of Israel is seen 
to have real modern significance. He won his way through 
non-resistance. He refused to use the weapons of his 
enemies, but succeeded with weapons more subtle and more 
powerful. He conquered because he controlled his spirit. 
Somewhat akin to him is Mahatma Gandhi. He too refuses 
to use force and achieves victory after victory by the sub- 
jugation of the spirit. But the non-resistance of Gandhi 
is not a passive retreating. It is a brave advance through 
ranks of armed men by the power of passive suffering. He 
manufactures salt despite the British laws against it. He 
wears no clothes made by Lancashire machines. Because 
he fights with spiritual weapons, armed men scarcely know 
how to proceed against him and his innumerable followers. 
How is one to combat a man who advances against him 
with a smile and open arms and with a serene confidence 
born of One who said, “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth!” 

Perhaps we who dream of the coming of the Kingdom 
of God and pray for it continually, must learn that the 
Kingdom comes not only by waiting and praying, but also 
by going forward against the powers of this world with 
the weapons of a mighty love that endures all things for 
Jesus’ sake. Have we not been too much content to tolerate 
evil, to condone war, to explain away strikes, to excuse 
lynchings, to exonerate bootleggers, just as if we possessed 
no powerful means to do away with all these things? Sup- 
pose we had actively fought against the principalities and 
powers of this world for the last fifty years, using only 
the weapons of patient love, what might the history of those 
years have been? F. DAW: 
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A WISE PROGRAM 


In a recent address, United States Senator Nye, of North 
Dakota, presented a four-point peace program with which 
we are in hearty agreement, and which would certainly 
lessen the possibility of conflict. It is based upon the 
Christian maxim, “/n time of peace prepare for peace’, 
which should be substituted in the minds and hearts of all 
our pastors and people for the old pagan maxim, “In time 
of peace prepare for war.’ 

Senator Nye is absolutely right when he says that Amer- 
ican armament expenditures are but a part of a “vicious 
circle” of appropriations looking toward another war. They 
are in actual harmony with such militaristic sentiments as 
are expressed by Mussolini, who tells us that it is his 
highest ambition to be “ready to fight, not tomorrow, but 
today.” The Senator tells us that American armament ex- 
penditures now total seven billion dollars annually; and 
yet more and more appropriations are constantly being 
asked, ostensibly to keep up with other nations, while with 
our superb natural defenses “anpropriations of one-twenti- 
eth of the amount would be sufficient to protect the United 
States.” Tas 
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The four points in his peace program include the follow- 
ing: (1) Creation of a “Secretary of Peace” to function 
in the manner of the Secretaries of War and Navy in the 
President’s Cabinet. (2) Prohibiting the sending» of United 
States commodities by way of American ships to warring 
nations. (3) Complete elimination of private manufacture 
of munitions. (4) Skyrocketing of income taxes during 
war to “discourage profiteering.” 


When property as well as persons can be commandeered 
by the Government, much of the inducement to enter wars 
will disappear. Why should not all those who really “seek 
peace and pursue it’’ share in the adoption of such a reason- 
able program, praying and planning to put it into effect at 
the earliest possible moment, before it is forever too late to 
avert the catastrophe that would make a cemetery of our 
vaunted civilization ? 

Seal ce 


CONGREGATIONAL SOMNOLENCE 


Some ministers are greatly disturbed when among their 
auditors they detect dulling eyes and nodding heads. One 
young preacher, for instance, declares that when he ob- 
serves somnolence in his congregation he is so upset that 
he can hardly continue and is absolutely unable to make 
his sermon effective. 


Well, such sensitive souls may comfort themselves with 
the knowledge that the greatest pulpit orators of the world 
have been unable to keep all their listeners awake. Some 
‘people slept during the most thrilling eloquence of 
Spurgeon, Beecher, Moody and Brooks. Horace Greeley 
always fell asleep before his pastor, Dr. E. H. Chapin, had 
finished his introduction. And is it not a matter of record 
that even St. Paul, master preacher of Christendom, had a 
young man in his audience who dropped into such a deep 
slumber that he actually fell out of a window? 


As a matter of fact, people fall asleep in Church quite 
without regard to the excellence of the discourse or the 
charm and power of the delivery. The close air may be 
too much for some. The unaccustomed quiet of the sanctu- 
ary may be irresistibly lulling to people of active life, while 
the fact of sitting still after a week of extreme fatigue 
may cause others, despite the best will in the world, to sink 
into the arms of Morpheus. 


Instead of being insulted and discouraged because one or 
twa people fail of strict attention, the speaker should feel 
vastly honored and inspired that the rest of the congrega- 
tion keep alert and responsive. It is no small privilege to 
speak for half an hour to even one truth-hungry man or 
woman. Multiply by fifty! What joy! Multiply by a 
hundred! What glory! Preachers should keep the sense 
of proportion, and instead of being non-plussed by occa- 
sional lapses of exceptional listeners should feel dignified 
and exalted that many others receive from them the word 


of life. —G. E. H. 


* * * 


IS THIS CHARGE TRUE? 


The venerable Francis H. D. Smythe, Archdeacon of 
Lewes, England, in a recent sermon in New York, made a 
serious accusation against organized religion when he said 
that “the poor of the nation are drinking in Communism 
and are leaving the Churches by the thousands.” He de- 
clared that in the United States today at least “one-tenth 
of the population is being taught to look upon God as an 
illusion, and in place of the Churches materialism has be- 
come evangelical.” “And while this spiritual revolution is 
being fashioned before their very eyes,” he continued, “the 
Churches are sitting back in complacency, seemingly ignor- 
ant of the conditions. Ever since the World War, re- 
ligion, science, politics and society have been in a state of 
complete confusion. Unless we can conquer the discord 
which dominates the world today, it must go down. Hu- 
man reason is bankrupt; it finds itself up against a stone 
wall. It is the o'd story of the Tower of Babel. For 
nearly a century Christians have been following every new 
religion that has been presented to them. Man, intoxi- 


cated by silence on the part of the Churches, has taken 
God into his own hands and believed that he could fashion 
a Paradise of his own. It is up to the Churches to lead 
the way back with fellowship and co-operation. It is a 
calamity we have to repair; a grievous sin we must repent— 
for today humanity is estranged from God.” 

Prophesying that the return of prosperity will mean a 
battle to the death between Christianity and paganism, 
Archdeacon Smythe is, however, comforted by the move- 
ment afoot today, which he thinks must be inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, to make a reality of the Biblical phrase, “One 
fold and one Shepherd.” All Churches are uniting in com- 
mon work, he feels, and only “the united front of Christen- 
dom” can save the world. Faith in God and the unity of 
the Christian Churches—these alone will solve the prob- 
lems which so gravely menace mankind today. 

ake key 


SUPERSTITIONS 


Superstitions, like the poor, are always with us. It is 
silly to suppose that this age of science has altogether 
destroyed the vogue of superstition. Many of them, to be 
sure, have been exposed, but a brood of others have come 
in to take their places. “O foolish Galatians,’ wrote St. 
Paul, “who has bewitched you?” And though the char- 
acter of witches has changed, millions of people continue 
to be seduced by some sort of superstitious belief. 

In a recent nation-wide survey made by Drs. Maller and 
Lundeen, of the Institute of School Experimentation of 
Teachers College, New York, in which the sources and 
prevalence of superstitions in the United States were care- 
fully investigated, they found not one person who is en- 
tirely free of some unfounded beliefs. They discovered 
that in general women are more superstitious than men, 
and that persons who live in the country have more need 
of rabbits’ feet than their city cousins. According to the 
investigators, the main source of superstitions is found in 
statements made by friends and acquaintances. Parents 
are held responsible only for such minor superstitions as 
“winters are not as cold now as they were 40 or 50 years 
ago’’—an idea which last winter should have knocked into 
a cocked hat. But two-thirds of all who were interviewed 
confessed that they had learned from friends and accepted 
as true the statements that four-leaf clovers and rabbits’ 
feet bring good luck. A like number believed that if two 
persons walk on the opposite side of a post they will be 
sure to quarrel. About 8 per cent declared that they had 
been told in Church that a person who avoided your glance 
while talking to you was inclined to be dishonest. There 
are about seven supefstitions, we are told, which many per- 
sons believe because they are convinced that they saw the 
phenomenon personally. The most prevalent of these is, 
“if you kill a snake it won’t die until the sun goes down.” 

It is comforting to know that the investigators are con- 
vinced by their study that observation tends to correct mis- 
conceptions, and that education is a great aid in stamping 
out false beliefs. But it is obvious that we still have a 
great way to go before we get rid of the traditions, slogans, 
popular maxims, prejudices and half-truths which continue 
to breed superstitions, and which are so cunningly aided 
and abetted by the ballyhoo advertising which comes at us 
through eye-gate and ear-gate, and is so persistent and 
clamorous in our so-called Western civilization. It is only 
“the truth as it is in Jesus” which can make us free from 
the thraldom of superstition and ignorance. If you are 
not led by that truth, you will continue to be chloroformed 
by some absurd superstition. 

+ knot 


THE FALL MEETINGS 


It is, of course, understood that the Fall Meetings of our 
Classes were instituted for the special purpose of consider- 
ing the general work of our denomination. Their practical 
value will depend upon the sympathetic and helpful rela- 
tionship of pastors and elders with the Boards and agencies 
of the Church. Let the discussions be worthy of the 
sacred tasks committed to us in this difficult and dangerous 
hour of history. 
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The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Getting Emotions Into the Open 


A man whose opinion I follow some- 
times said this, last week: “Emotions dis- 
guise motives.” 

lve always known that for truth, with- 
out being able to put it into three expres- 
sive words. 

I knew it when I got a licking at school, 
once. I deserved the licking, and the 
teacher used the cane on me in the in- 
terest of discipline. But school discipline 
was the last thing in the purpose of the 
boy who told on me. His emotion was a 
“mad” on me, and his motive was to get 
even. But the teacher thought him a boy 
well-disposed to the administration, which 
he certainly wasn’t. Emotion disguised his 
motives; and he did it a-purpose. 

Since then I’ve seen many men and 
women fool themselves, which is worse 
than fooling the teacher. They think their 
emotion is genuine. 

They say—and, I suppose, think—that 
they have no desire but to be of service; 
whether to the Church, or to the congres- 
sional district, or to the community. But 
they want something quite different, and 
can’t afford to say so. That’s why they 
call on their emotions, and ours—patriot- 
ism, religion, community spirit, or what- 
ever it may be—to cover up their real 
motives. 

“Vote for me because I’m the truest 
patriot on the ballot.” “Give me a place 
in the Church, because I’m humble, sincere 
and devoted.” “Put me on the committee 
for our new community enterprise, because 
I can save you money.” 

The Church is the community’s greatest 
asset. It can’t be spared. But that’s not 
to say one particular Church has absolute 
and final claim on it. 


This very week I met a man who is all 
for his denomination. It happens to be 
mine, too, and I’ve loved it these many 
years. But the man I’m thinking of actu- 
ally says: “Ours is the one Church that 
can save this country.” 

He’s, letting his emotion disguise his 
motives. He has only one purpose, to 
strengthen his Church. And so he has 
made himself feel that the nation is lost 
without it. I can’t believe that, much as 
I think of my Church, God is shut up to 
any one denomination. Christ is more than 
any one creed, even though it is based on 
Him. 

And we Christians need to look squarely 
at our motives, without emotion, to see 
if they are Christian, and not just Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Evangelical, Reformed, or 
what not. 


All Things to All Men? 


Today I was the guest of a friend at 
a luncheon club, and heard the new presi- 
dent’s address. He said one aim of his 
club was to encourage people to be good 
neighbors — not meddlesome, not inquisi- 
tive, not acquisitive; just good neighbors. 


The only thing I could do was to say 
that I had hoped the new president would 
go a bit further. I wanted him to say 
that to be on good terms with his neigh- 
bors a man needs to be on decent terms 
with himself. 


The few bad neighbors I’ve had were 
out of conceit with themselves, one way or 
another. They were not good company for 
themselves when they were alone, and that 
made ’em poor company for others when 
others were around. 

And if there’s one sort of bad neighbor 
I can’t endure, it’s the man who imitates 
me, or the fellow across the road; the man 
who agrees with everybody; the man who 
always belittles his own work or his own 
ways. He thinks he’s flattering people; 
he’s only discrediting himself. 

When I travel, I don’t like a Southerner 
to tell me that the North is ’way ahead, or 
a New Englander to say he wishes he lived 
in my part of the country. 

It’s the same with the Churches. No 
man ever recommended himself, in my es- 
timation, by saying he preferred my Church 
to his own, or by wishing in my hearing 
that his Church had our preacher. 

You know what I mean. That old fel- 
low in “Hamlet” gave his son some cold- 
blooded advice, but he said one good thing: 
“To thine own self be true.” 

I want my neighbors to stick to their 
convictions, as I stick to mine, until they 
find others that suit them better. They 
don’t get far into my good graces by dis- 
counting themselves. 

And that, too, is part of the law and 
the gospel. “Let no man despise thee”— 
and least of all be willing to despise thy- 
self. That’s the worst possible way to be 
all things to all men. 


SYMPOSIUM: TJhe Church and Soctal Problems 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


(By a Pastor) 


Should the Church have any active part 
in the efforts of “direct action” to ameli- 
orate any moral or social evil? What if 
Jesus had decided upon a course of direct 
action against the Sanhedrin by forming 
an anti-Sanhedrin Society. He spent but 
little time denouncing it; but gave of His 
very life blood to found a better and finer 
kind of religion. 

The dismal failure of the Catholic 
Church in the field of polities, of ‘direct 
action” by the Crusaders, and of Bishop 
Cannon in politics, are fair warnings to 
the Chureh. Let’s not get the cart be- 
fore the horse. We should continue to 
pass strong, courageous denunciations upon 
every social evil and encourage and abet 
professional reformers; but never become 
a reform society ourselves. 

Our task is to build courageous Chris- 
tian individuals. One St. Paul in our midst 
is worth more than our two, hundred peace 
societies. Let the Chureh stick faithfully 
to her task. Bypaths are always inviting; 
but invariably lead us away from the main 
highway. —E. W. 5S. 


THE CHURCH’S DUTY 
(From a Pastor) 


What is the duty of the Church with 
regard to controversial social problems? 
This question, in view of our strife- 
torn civilization, is more important today 
than ever btfore. The present world or- 
der appears to be rapidly hurtling to- 
ward the brink. Humanity is desperately 
in need of a savior. 


but have failed in the fulfilmeent of their 
promises. Science has helped to free us 
from superstition, but has enslaved us 
economically. Education has made us 
clever, but has failed to make us better. 
Politics has bungled the affairs of state 
and diplomacy has blundered internation- 
ally. These agencies have failed because 
their leaders have been without the neces- 
sary vision and character. They have 
been blind leaders of the blind. 

For at least two decades now, ever since 
General Bliss put it up to the Church to 
prevent the next war, the eyes of the 
world have been fastened upon her as 
the one possible savior of civilization. 
Evidently people feel that the Church has 
something distinctive and unique about 
her which would qualify her for the task. 

Our question is: would the Church 
prove her uniqueness by entering the field 
of polities, economics and other contro- 
versial areas? Would she be able to sup- 
ply better sociologists, economists and 
statisticians than the ordinary professional 
schools? Chief Justice Hughes and Dr. 
Snowden think not. Without a doubt they 
are right. 

The Church’s business is to proclaim the 
gospel of God! That includes prophetic 
preaching. She must forever condemn sin 
as expressed in Capitalism, Socialism, 
Fascism, Communism and other institu- 
tions. She dare not countenance evil even 
though it means the death of any one 
or the other of such movements. But the 
duty of the Church is to preach the Gospel. 


—H. J. N. 


“THE SAINTS SHALL JUDGE THE 
WORLD” 


(By a Pastor) 


social controversies? Paul said, “The 
saints shall judge the world.” The saints 
are the Church, although Paul may not 
have meant the saints in their collective 
capacity. If we may say that the saints 
collectively shall judge the world in social 
matters, the Chureh should not “steer 
clear of controversial questions on mat- 
ters of social justice,” but, on the con- 
trary, assert its jurisdiction. 

A civil judge in judging a ease is pre- 
sumed to guarantee the proper adminis- 
tration of the civil law and he adheres 
generally to mere law. The Church as a 
judge in social differences would apply the 
law of the mind of Christ, which involves 
the more difficult and delicate rule of “do- 
ing justice, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God.” 


Justice Hughes and Dr. Snowden think 
the Church’s task is to nourish the saints 
and let them as individuals, if it pleases 
God, regenerate human _ society. The 
Church today, however, does much eollee- 
tively. 

The serious difficulty, in our estimation, 
is that the Chureh as an institution is 
not in the position to take sides clearly 
and effectively in social questions. It is 
not a unit,—is not possessed of the neces- 
sary unanimity of opinion and purpose to 
act with the requisite definiteness and 
authority in the double complexity of the 
matters involved,—the intricacy of the 
problems and the breadth of the mind of 
Christ. 

The Scriptural qualification of an elder, 
“one that ruleth well his own house,” must 
be taken as the measure of the ability of 
the Church in this matter. If it “cannot 
rule its own house” and “have its own 
children in subjection with gravity,” how 


Movements purporting to be saviors of 


I ) ; can it rule in the more probematical af- _ 
the race have arisen from time to time, 


What is the place of the Chureh in fairs of the world? —.4.P. = = 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


(As seen by a Missionary) 


The very naive conception of our coun- 
try held by the average missionary who 
went to the field when I was young can 
be summed up briefly in a few words. 
“Our country is entirely free from im- 
perialism. It asks nothing of the nations 
other than an equal right to trade. In its 
foreign policies it is motivated only by 
the most altruistic idealism.” This is a 
beautiful picture. And it came with a 
decided shock to find that this coneeption 
was purely and simply an hallucination. 

For the cruisers and gunboats that I 
saw in Chinese waters are hardly in keep- 
ing with such a picture. The marines 
marching through Shanghai, a_ splendid 
body of soldiers when they are not drunk, 
are not in China for philanthropic pur- 
poses. They are in China to protect our 
American merchants in the capitalistic 
methods which bring in great profits. They 
are in Shanghai to protect our movie mag- 
nates in pouring a filthy stream of sala- 
cious pictures into the theatres. A glance 
at the advertisements is quite enough to 
explain why many Chinese people in the 
port cities consider every American man 
to be a philanderer and a sexual beast 
and think every American woman must 
live and act the life of a courtesan. 

In the minds of the Chinese, Japanese, 
Indians, and other nations, this capital- 
istie civilization is identfied with Chris- 
‘tianity. Christian students, sent to Amer- 
ica for education, study our capitalistic 
civilization and then renounce our Church. 
In China, second and third generation 
Christian young men and women see the 
working of our imperialistic policies, and 
renounce Christianity. The thinking young 
Chinese are turning to Communism be- 
cause it teaches brotherhood, and they 
can see no brotherhood in eapitalism. 
What are we missionaries to do? Is it 
not time for the Christian Church, in the 
plainest of language, to disassociate it- 
self from capitalism? —J. F. B. 


THE PRIME PURPOSE OF THE 
CHURCH 


(From a Teacher of Science) 


In reference to a recent editorial may 
I, as a layman, coneur in the opinion 
that the Church should confine its preach- 
ing and teaching to the “power of re- 
ligion” and the spiritual realities of life? 
Generally speaking, the social agencies 
are superior in personnel, training, and 
equipment for dealing with unsatisfactory 
social situations. The Church should not 
be a forum where political and economic 
theories are discussed, even though these 
institutions may be unsatisfactory and in 
a transitional stage of their development. 

In a recent publication Prof. William 
A. Kepner again points out that life is 
purposive as well as co-operative. Human- 
ity must be admonished to seek life rather 
than things. It is the prime purpose of the 
Church to help men and women in the 
development of a more abundant life. The 
Church cannot be satisfied with a mere 
economic man. : 

I am surprised at the number of times 
that this question has been raised during 
the past six months in groups of laymen. 
The article by Dr. Kepner is printed in 
the July 6 issue of “Science,” Vol 80, No. 
2062. It was the address of the retiring 
president of the Virginia Academy of 
Science. —wW. L. O. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


(As seen by an American Citizen) 


In the Autobiography of Lincoln Stef- 
fens, he quotes Joseph W. Folk, then pros- 
ecuting officer of the St. Louis District, 
as follows: “It is good business men that 
are corrupting our bad politicians; it is 
good business that causes bad govern- 


ment in St. Louis.” And, again, a moment 
later, “It is the leading citizens that are 
battening on our city, St. Louis.” Stef- 
fens made a thorough investigation of 
one corrupt city after another. He inter- 
viewed politicians, bosses, business men, 
reformers, and citizens of all types. And 
in his autobiography he makes it clear 
that the following are facts: (1) Boss 
rule, with its protected vice, gambling, 
graft, racketeering, et al., naturally grew 
out of the efforts of big business men to 
secure big profits from city franchises 
and other government business; (2) that 
such deliberate corrupting of city, state, 
and national government is an inevitable 
part of our greedy capitalistic system and 
eannot be avoided under such a system; 
(3) that, to the shame of the Christian 
Church, it must be acknowledged that 
among the greatest of these business men 
were and are officials of Christian 
Churches, men prominent in the activities 
of their denominations. These men, when 
they even think of the contrast between 
capitalistic business and the teachings of 
Jesus, excuse themselves by saying, “Busi- 
ness is Business.” 

A system based upon unlimited competi- 
tion and the profit motive cannot, at the 
same time, be based upon fellowship and 
love. The Church must take its choice. 
Jesus said, “You cannot serve God and 
money.” ’ 

Dare the Church be silent in the face 
of such a challenge? A domineering sys- 
tem, which will brook no rival and no 
criticism, is corrupting both Church and 
State. There can be but one answer by 
any Church filled with the Spirit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. —B 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


(By an Elder) 


Evil influences must be dealt with in 
the field in which we find them. It’s too 
costly to society to wait for complete dis- 
semination of Christian teachings and the 
general acceptance of them, through the 
plan of person to person evangelism alone. 

Human nature follows the crowd. If 
evil influences bring a crowd together, the 
influences for good must use the same 
means or they will be snowed under so 
completely that the seattered personal 
workers may be smothered before the 
warmth of their hearts can melt the snowy 
avalanche of public sentiment inspired for 
no good cause. 

Our social and political life make it 
necessary that we develop public senti- 
ment for right living by mass action and 
personal evangelism. The evil influence 
says, “Let the publie know.’ The good 
influence must do likewise so that the 
public may judge its future course. 

Dr. Snowden does not want the Church 
to discuss or adopt means and patterns 
for a better social order. It is not neces- 
sary that the Church attempt to do that, 
but it is necessary to influence the lives 
of all citizens to the Christian way of 
thinking and acting so that they will dis- 
euss and adopt, as provided for in our 
form of government, means and patterns 
for a better social order. 

By doing this the Chureh will not im- 
pair its supremely important function of 
nourishing the spiritual forces of our peo- 
ple, as Mr. Hughes fears it might. —A. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
(From a Pastor) 


There are those who insist that the 
Church should confine its activities to the 
redemption, the Christianization, and the 
perfection of the individual. Jesus gave 
much attention to the individual in His 
teaching and work. His colloquy with 
Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, Zac- 
chaeus and others shows this; but He did 
not devote His life exclusively to the 
individual. 

Neither should the Church, the institu- 


tion that is carrying on the work of Jesus 
in the world. Jesus laid the toundation 
of the sociological side of Christianity 
when He brought to light and stressed the 


Commandment (Ley. 19:18) “hou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” He is the 


auchor, in lis positive form, of the Golden 
Rule. In colorful parables and in the de- 
scription of the judgment He presents to 
us these same sociological principles. The 
primitive Church had a keen sense of the 
brotherhood of Christians. We read (Acts 
2:44-45) “All that believed were together 
and had all things common; and they sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all according as any man had 
need.” ; 

The Church of the Middle Ages aimed 
to control not only the soul of the indi- 
vidual, but society as well. It was a mag- 
nificent conception of the Church to get 
under its power the family, the schoois, 
industry, and even the State. But the 
Mediaeval Church aimed to accomplish this 
through external authority. . 

Evangelical Christianity has been aware 
of its social obligations, but has aimed to 
attain its end by free choice through moral 
suasion. The German Reformation grew 
out of the religious struggle of the reform- 
er and stressed the Church’s obligation to 
the individual. The Swiss Reformation, on 
the other hand, took its beginnings in the 
ethical needs of the Swiss people brought 
about through foreign military service. It 
gave due attention to the individual, but 
gave a large place to the social side of 
Christianity, as is evident from Calvin’s 
“City of God” in Gerieva. 

Modern evangelical Christianity except 
in spots realizes that nothing that is hu- 
man is alien to Christianity. It should 
strive therefore to govern marriage, fam- 
ily life, and divorce by the principles of 
Jesus. It should see to it that amuse- 
ments are of a wholesome kind. The 
Church is but doing its duty in its present 
effort to raise the standard of our motion 
pictures. It should stand for the solution 
of the liquor problem according to Chris- 
tian principles. It should work towards 
the practice of the Golden Rule in industry 
and the economic world. It should strive 
to put into practice the principles of Jesus 
in civil and political and national and 
international life, including war. It can 
no longer be said, as was said by a Senator 
many years ago, that the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule have no place 
in politics. 

The Church should do its sociological 
work by imbuing the membership with its 
social duty by the preaching of a conerete 
gospel related to social problems, through 
its members who in the different walks of 
life and in our legislative halls practice 
and insist on having put into effect the 
social teachings of Jesus, through people 
who go up and down in the world to teach 
and get people to put into operation social 
Christianity. It is in this way that ten 
righteous can save a city. It should do it 
also through social ideals adopted and 
published by its ecclesiastical bodies. In 
this way it will do its whole duty, give 
Christians and others a better environ- 
ment in which to live, and advance the 
Kingdom of God. 

WetDe Hy, 


LIVING THE LIFE 
(From an Elder) 


In few periods of the Church’s history 
have there been more possibilities for real, 
constructive work and lasting impressions 
than during the one through which we are 
now passing, and that she may rise to her 
possibilities and in the name of the Master 
lead this sin-sick world back to sanity is 
the prayer of thousands of her members, 

Within the Church there are at least two 
schools of thought, each equally sincere 
and equally desirous of her ultimate tri- 
umph. One of these would have the Church 
issue a pronouncement on every social 
question, dictate every moral issue, and be 
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the court of final resort for all the world’s 
problems. The other, in a less spectacular 
but, I believe, much more effective way, 
would inculcate into the lives of the mem- 


bers of the Church the principles Jesus 
so clearly exemplified in His short life 
and as leaven allow them to work until 


they shall have permeated the entire lump. 
To the latter school I believe both Chief 
Justice Hughes and Dr. Snowden belong. 

As [ interpret the life of Jesus I believe 
this is the way He influenced those with 
whom He came into contact day by day 
as He traveled up and down His native 
land. To His disciples He was exemplify- 
ing an ideal life rather than making pvro- 
nouncements as to what it should be; and 
today, when there is such dire need for 
Christian leadership and example, I be- 
lieve the Church of ‘Christ should forget 
all about “Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt 
not,” and with a membership living anew 
the real Christ life she can exemplify to 
the world just what He meant when He 
said, “If ye love Me, ye will keep My com- 
mandments” and “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another.” 
Here, and here only, is the solution for all 
earth’s social problems. True, when the 
members of the Christian Church’ live thus 
the millennium will have been reached; but 
that is our worthy goal, and let us press 
forward towards its attainment. 

(Z.) 


THE CHURCH’S PROPER BUSINESS 
(From a Pastor) 


The Church’s “proper business” — like 
her Master’s — is to see that men have 
abundant life and to give herself to the 
redemption of the many. That assumes 
that ,eligion is not something apart from 
man’s daily life, but intimately related to 
it. Mr. Hughes assumes falsely that 
‘nourishing spiritual forces” can be ear- 
ried on in a vacuum. The persons whom 
the Church must Christianize are constant- 
ly affected by their social environment. 

To inculcate goodwill, honesty and un- 
selfishness into people who go from wor- 
ship into a world suffused with hatred, 
malice and greed, is as futile as to pump 
oxygen into an asphyxiated man for an 


CHURCH 


hour only to expose him again to a gas- 
laden atmosphere. The Church’s strategy 
is short-sighted, if it confines its efforts 
to changing individuals and does nothing 
to change the conditions that promptly 
undo her good work. 

If the Church’s primary function be to 
heip men become true children of God and 
brothers of each other, an indispensabie 
phase of that task is to help rashion a 
world in which that ideal becomes increas- 
ingly attainable. The same persons who 
are to be improved are they who must im- 
prove the world. They must battle not 
only against temptation within, but also 
against the evil forces in the worid that 
make righteousness difficult and wicked- 
ness attractive. It is folly for the Church 
to spend all her energy urging peopie to 
be pure in heart and do nothing about 
the screen, and drama, the printed page, 
and other purveyors of impurity to the 
popular mind. 

The Church that says nothing about so- 
cial conditions is recreant to her trust. It 
is not true, as Dr. Snowden maintains, that 
“Jesus . . said little on these matters.” 
He attacked the evil forces entrenched in 
current Judaism. Indeed, His open assault 
on the vested interests of the Temple may 
have done much to culminate the con- 
spiracy to kill Him. The Church may 
have to give her life, as He did, a ransom 
for the many. 

A. N.S. 


THE CHURCH AND CONTROVERSIAL 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
(From a Pastor) 

Christian ethics shows us a supreme con- 
cern about God and one’s neighbor. Per- 
sonality must give itself wholly unto God 
and utterly unto one’s neighbor. Self is 
largely lost sight of in a _ well-rounded 
ethieal life. If a man objectifies himself, 
ethical culture is the inevitable result and 
a man becomes an end in himself. Person- 
ality emerges when one gives himself ut- 
terly unto God and his neighbor. The vital 
interest manifested in the social questions 
of this day is an evidence that people are 
thinking about Christian ethics. Inasmuch 
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as Christian ethics is concerned about God 
and man, then man must ask God what 
God wants him to do in this particular day 
and age and man must endeavor to know 
man’s greatest need. 

Having discerned the will of God and 
the supreme need of man, man should min- 
ister unto the supreme need. This like- 
wise is true of the Church. But in what 
manner shall we minister? Here we should 
make a difference between social forces 
and a social program. The Church errs 
when she gives herself to the working of 
social programs which are controversial 
in character. Many people in the Church 
would like to save people in mass forma- 
tion. Jesus worked with the individual. 
The social programs of Fascism, Nazism, 
Communism are the colossal destroyers of 
personality. The rank and file of the peo- 
ple are ironed out into a common smooth- 
ness and flatness. 

The New Testament does not speak of 
social programs, but Jesus set at work so- 
cial forces. Jesus had no social program 
calling for the abolition of slavery, but 
social forces were at work and slavery was 
outlawed. There was no social program 
looking forward to the founding of demoe- 
racies, but social forces working through 
the Wesleys gave rise to democracy. Chris- 
tianity produces norms and trusts the laity 
to translate the same into terms of human 
conduct. The Church aims to develop 
character in the individual who is com- 
missioned to work for the social redemp- 
tion of society. When the Church under- 


takes a social program of a controversial © 


nature, she is bound to compromise with 
the world. God alone possesseth truth. 
He alone possesseth the power to build 
His Kingdom. 

The adoption of resolutions by Church 
judicatories impresses the laity with the 
idea that the matter has been attended to 
hierarchically and consequently there re- 
mains nothing to do. The business of the 
Church in this matter is to follow in the 
footsteps of her Founder and give herself 
to the task of setting at work social forces 
which will inspire personalities to work 
for the upbuilding of the Kingdom of right 
relationships. 


Pi dies 
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FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES 
FOR 1934 


SEPTEMBER 11 

West New York (9.30 A. M.), Buffalo, N. 
Y. (St. Paul’s) Rev. John M. Peck, 104 
Indian Church Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SEPTEMBER. 17 

Baltimore-Washington (8 P. M.), Baltimore, 
Md. (United Church) Rev. Melville H. 
Way, 2434 W. Lafayette Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. , 


SEPTEMBER 24 

Northwest Ohio (2 P. M.), Tiffin, O. (See- 
ond) Rev. D. R. Raizer, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Clarion (10 A. M.), Luthersburg,,Pa. (St. 
Luke’s) Rey. H. L. Logsdon, DuBois, Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 25 

Northeast Ohio (9.30 A. M.), North Jack- 
son, O. (Rev. D. J. Wyker, Supply), 
North Jackson, Ohio. 

St. Paul’s (2 P. M.), Greenville, Pa. (Jeru- 
salem) Rev. Victor RutlL, Fredonia, Pa. 


NOTICE 


The Theological Seminary at Laneaster, 
Pa., will begin its 110th year on Tuesday, 
Sept. 11, 1934, at 3 P. M., when the open- 
ing address will be delivered by Prof. Ed- 
ward S. Bromer, D.D. Registration of 


students, both old and new, will, however, 
begin at 9 A. M., and classes will begin 
work the next day at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. Students are reminded that, in 
accordance with an action of the Board 
of Visitors, each student is required to 
pay one-fourth of the annual dormitory 
and refectory fees previous to registra- 
tion, and that, in the case of old students, 
all unpaid bills of last year must be paid 
before registration. 
Irwin Hoch DeLong, Dean 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rev. Charles W. Levan, D.1])., from Me- 
chaniesburg, Pa., to 13 W. Main St., Shire- 
manstown, Pa. 
Rev. I. G. Nace from Greenville, Pa., 
to Tillamook, Ore. 


Because of the Labor Day holiday, the 
forms of this issue closed on Sept. 1. 

East Ohio Classis will meet Oct. 8 in- 
stead of Oct. 12, reports the Stated Clerk, 
Rev. H. N. Smith. 

In Zion Church, Womelsdorf, Pa., during 
the vacation of Rev. H. J. Miller, the serv- 
ices for the five Sundays in July were in 
charge of Rev. Francis F. Renoll. 

Home-coming services in Grace Church, 


REV. ROBERT O’BOYLE 


Rev. Robert O’Boyle, pastor of St. 
John’s Ref. Church, Phila., Pa., pass- 
ed away on Saturday, Sept. 1. Funeral 


services were held from the Church 
on Tues., Sept. 4. Interment follow- 
ed at Sunbury, Pa. A full account 
of the life and work of this faithful 
pastor will follow. 


Altoona, Pa., Rev. Ralph J. Harrity, pas- 
tor, on Sept. 9. The first pastor of the 
congregation Dr. Leinbach of the “Mess- 
enger” will be guest preacher. : 

The pulpit of First Church, Easton, Pa., 
the Rev. Geo. A. Creitz, pastor, has been 
supplied during vacation month by Drs. 
Thos. H. Leinbach, Edw. H. Romig, Chas. 
E. Schaeffer and Paul 8. Leinbach. 


The income on “Anniversary Day” for 
Nazareth Orphans’ Home, our southern- 
most institution of the Chureh, will be 
sufficient to pay the monthly bills for July 
and August, and a part of September. The 


receipts were large: this year, an indiea- — — 


tion that money is more plentiful. 
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Rev. and Mrs. L. A. Peeler, of Kannap- 
olis, N. C.; Rev. and Mrs. H. W. Black, 
of Latrobe, Pa.; and Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Lyerly, of Greensboro, N. C., attended the 
Presbyteiian Pastors’ Conference at Mon- 
treat, N. C., Aug. 19-26. They report an 
excelient program, a fine fellowship, and a 
delightful week in the “land of the sky.” 

Salem Church, Catasauqua, Pa., Rev. W. 
A. Kratz, pastor, was represented at Camp 
Mensch Mill by the following young peo- 
ple: Campers Virginia Hauser, Kenneth 
Wotring, Ethel Harte, Alfred Bartholo- 
mew, Royce Haines, Eileen Tempest, and 
Madeline Niering and Jerome Wenner as 
counselors, 

Rey. I. George Nace, former missionary 
to Japan, and his family, traveled by auto 
from St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home, Greenville, 
to their new home in Tillamook, Oregon, 
where Mr. Nace has accepted a call to sue- 
ceed the Rev. A. Steinecker, now super- 
intendent of Ft. Wayne’s Orphans’ Home, 
in the pastorate of our Church in Tilla- 
mook. 


The payments on Apportionment in the 
Classis of North Carolina to Aug. 24 
amounted to $5,659.80; 50 of the 56 congre- 
gations having made some payment. First 
Churci, Greensboro, leads in the amount 
paid in, $550.91. Zion Church, Lenoir, has 
paid in more than 50%. ‘This is much 
better than the corresponding time in 1933, 
but does not reflect the ability of the 
Chureh to pay. The Churches that send 
monthly to the treasurer of ‘Classis have 
paid the larger amounts. 

The 4th annual report of the Stony 
Creek Valley Community Association, 
Shanksville, Pa., again reveals a well-or- 
ganized and wide awake community, which 
is “organized to serve.” The Executive 
Committee, of which Rev. H. D. Gress of 
our Church is chairman, shows that 174 
out of a possible 219 suggested projects 
were completed. It is a record most en- 
couraging and a revelation of how much 
can be done to promote community ¢o- 
operation when the rural pastors and con- 
gregations take the lead. 

The Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association has announced the 72nd An- 
nual Convention, which meets Oct. 10, 11, 
and 12, in Indiana, Pa. The general theme 
will be: “Christ in the Life of the World 
Today.” Among the speakers from our 
Church will be Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Dr. 
Nevin ‘C. Harner, Rev. Fred D. Wentzel, 
and Dr. Harry E. Paisley. The latter is 
President of the State Association, which 
is the largest in the world. Elder Henry 
C. Heckerman is also on the Board of 
Directors and is in charge of publicity. 

The “Fall Program” of First Church, 
Greensboro, N. C., Rev. W. C. Lyerly, pas- 
tor, gives special emphasis to the evening 
services. The first Sunday night is “Mu- 
sic Night,” the 2nd is “Stereopticon Lec- 
ture” on some phase of our Home Mission 
Work, the 3rd is “Evangelistic Night” or 
a visiting minister; and the 4th is pag- 
eantry or drama. The program includes an 
effort to get all members to attend at least 
one service each Sunday. This program 
began Sept. 2nd. 

With the services in August, Rev. Dr. 
J. H. String entered upon the 10th year of 
his pastorate in St. Peter’s Church, Zelien- 
ople, Pa. The services of this Church are 
well attended all summer and the pulpit 
platform always graced with an abundance 
of flowers. The annual pieniec in August 
was a rally of many families and friends 
of the congregation. The S. 8. is having 
its highest enrollment and average attend- 
ance for years. It has been the effort of 
the Church to give comfort and courage 
amid discouraging industrial and financial 
conditions. 

The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion now has available for use in the 
Churches an attractive stereopticon lecture 
prepared by the American Bible Society, 
entitled, “The Book Goes Forth.” This 
lecture presents the work of the Bible 
Society in various foreign countries. The 
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We Proudly Present Our New Book 
LEADING YOUTH TO ABUNDANT LIFE 


By CATHERINE ATKINSON MILLER 


LEADING YOUTH TO ABUNDANT LIFE is as interesting as a story book. 
It will stimulate the leaders of young people to fundamental thinking about 
the questions that are most real to modern youth: 


How can we build Christian homes? 

How should a Christian choose his life work? 

Can we really make good use of all the leisure time we have? 
Must the old world continue or can Christian young people 


help to create a new world? 


How shall we think of God? 


On all of these vital issues, readers of this book will be led to think. 


Although the book takes up basic issues, it devotes much space also to 
the discussion of practical procedures, answering such familiar questions as 


How shall I teach a lesson? 


What is the best way to use the teacher's quarterly? 

How should I use the Bible in teaching young people? 

Shall I lecture or lead a discussion? 

How shall I go about the creating of satisfactory worship 


services? 


Where can I find the most helpful materials for worship? 


One feature of the book that distinguishes it from many other books for 
the training of leaders is the listing of the best source materials, not in an 
appendix which readers seldom refer to, but right in the body of the text 
at points where the student would naturally desire information about fur- 


ther reading. 


The. book has been produced by the Leadership Training Publishing 
Association and is the approved text for the study of the Standard Leader- 
ship Training Unit 52-62-72—Young People’s Materials and Methods. 


Price, 90 cents Postpaid 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE EVANGELICAL 
AND REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 Race Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


only expense in connection with its use 
is the cost of return transportation. 
Churches may make reservation for the 
lecture by addressing Mr. Charles M. Le- 
Galley, Secretary of the Department of 
Missionary Edueation, Room 904, Schaff 
Building, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Henry I. Stahr has appealed through 
the “Messenger” for contributions to the 
John Milton Foundation, which furnishes 
the John Milton Magazine in Braille to 
blind people, and has been such a godsend 
to many. One of the members of our own 
Church, Mr. Franklin Oberly, of Easton, 
writes: “I am very highly pleased with 
the subject matter of the John Milton 
Magazine, especially the presentation of 
the Sunday School lessons, and the make- 
up of the articles, hymns and editorials.” 
It is certainly a fine piece of philanthropic 
work to provide a Braille Sunday School 
weekly for the blind, and we ‘hope some of 
our readers will be sufficiently interested 
to send a gift for this cause. 

Successful picnics were held by the 8. 8. 
of Bethlehem, Stiltz; Bethany, New Free- 
dom, and St. Paul, Shrewsbury, of the 
Shrewsbury Charge, Rev. C. M. Mitzell, 
pastor, on Aug. 11, 18 and 25. Home Com- 
ing services were held in Bethlehem Church 
on Aug. 12, Addresses were given by for- 
mer superintendents @f the 8. S. On July 
31, Rev. Mr. Mitzell addressed a labor mass 
meeting of 3,500 people, at Dallastown, 
and on Aug. 10, he spoke to 1,000 people 
at a similar gathering at Windsor. On 
Sunday evening, Sept. 2, a Labor service 


was held, at which time Potomac Synod’s 
recent report on social welfare was read 
and explained. Labor delegations from 
York and Red Lion were present. 

Our old friend, Dr. Charles W. Levan, 
who remains perennially young, closed his 
pastorate at St. Paul’s, Mechaniesburg, 
Pa., on Aug. 26, after a faithful service 
of 12% years, the longest pastorate this 
congregation has had. The first pastor, 
Rev. John Ault, who built the Chureh, 
served the congregation 10% years, which 
is the next longest pastorate. At the well 


MASSANUTTEN 
ACADEMY 


One of the three preparatory schools 
of the Reformed Church, is offering 
twenty year bonds paying six per cent 
semi-armually, looking forward to the 
completion of its building program, 
calling for a dormitory, which will 
equip the school for two hundred 
boys handsomely. Why not invest in 
one of these bonds now, as many of 
our friends have done? 


For information address, 
DR. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, 
Head Master, 
Massanutten Academy 


WOODSTOCK, Virginia 
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attended concluding service, Dr. Levan 
spoke on “The Christ of Faith is the Jesus 
of History.’ On Friday evening, the 24th, 
the congregation gave Dr. and Mrs. Levan 
a very delightful farewell reception. After 
Sept. 10 their address will be Shiremans- 
town, a beautiful town 3 miles east of 
Mechani¢esburg and 3 miles nearer to Har- 
risburg. Dr. Levan is open to invitations 
to supply pulpits whenever and wherever 
he can be helpful. 


A calendar has been mailed to the en- 
tire membership of First Church, Los An- 
geles, Cal., Rev. Dr. Edward F. Evemeyer, 
pastor, giving the following “march of 
events” for the remainder of the year: 
Sept. 2, Labor Message at 11 A. M.; Sept. 
9, Evangelical and Reformed Rally, 10.45 
A. M., sermon by Rev. H. R. Gebhart; Sept. 
13, Evangelical and Reformed Fellowship 
Dinner at 7 P. M.; Sept. 19, Fellowship 
Club Rally. Dinner at 7 P. M.; Sept. 23, 
Emergency offering for current expense 
fund; Oct. 4, Officiary Get-together dinner 
and conference, Social Hall, 6.30 P. M.; 
Oct. 6, Beginners, Primary, Junior and In- 
termediate party at 1.30 P. M.; Oct. 7, 
Rally Day; Oct. 14, Holy Communion, 11 
A. M.; Oct. 21, Annual Thank Offering 
service with pageant, “My Altar of 
Thanksgiving,’ by Mrs. John J. Meek, 
7.30 P. M.; Nov. 11, Armistice Day Mes- 
sage, 11 A. M., and Youth Mass Meeting 
for World Peace in Methodist Church at 
7.30 P. M.; Nov. 18, Home Mission Day 
and offering; Novy. 25, Thanksgiving Day 
Message, 11 A. M., and Bethany Class 
Thanksgiving Vesper service. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH HOME FOR 
THE AGED, WYNCOTE, PA. 


Mrs. Marion Brindley, Matron 


The guests of the Home assembled on 
Thursday for the Sunday School lesson, 
as is their custom on each Thursday morn- 
ing during the winter months. We all feel 
that we aré strengthened spiritually by 
these weekly meetings in our living room, 
under the leadership of our gentle Miss 
Myers. 

The Home garden is quite a success, 
yielding among other vegetables a large 
crop of fine tomatoes, some of which have 
been canned by the cook. 

The health of the members of the family 
is excellent. Several of them have visited 
friends and relatives during the summer. 

On Saturday, the 18th, Miss Phyllis 
Anns, a young friend of the family, who 
resides in Jenkintown, visited and enter- 
tained with hymns, songs, and piano selec- 
tions. Recently the niece of one of our 
guests and her family entertained us with 
violin, cornet, -piano, and songs. We are 
always happy to have friends stop in and 
sing and play for us. 

The aunt of one of our Board members 
sent in 15 quarts of pear butter and jelly, 
and another friend sent us huckleberry jam 
straight from the Pocono Mountains. 

The matron and two guests attended 
the wedding of Miss Helen Alspach, the 
youngest daughter of our late Superintend- 
ent, which took place in Faith Church on 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity 
September 16, 1934 
Isaiah Contrasts False and True Worship 
Isaiah 1:10-20 


Golden Text: Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord? And who shall stand in 
His holy place? He that hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart. Psalm 24:3, 4. 


Lesson Outline: 1. 
Heeding God. 


Hearing God. 2. 


Isaiah, as we have seen in these studies, 
was not the first of Israel’s prophets. Two, 
at least, Amos and Hosea, preceded him, 
while Micah was his contemporary. But, 
assuredly, he was one of the greatest of 
these remarkable champions of true reli- 
gion and genuine patriotism in that dis- 
tracted era of Jewish history. 
about 740 B. C. 
was carried on in Judah, the 
southern kingdom, and lasted at least 
forty years. The home of Isaiah was in 
Jerusalem, where his entire life was spent. 
His family was distinguished, very probably 
of noble lineage, for he had ready access 
to the king, and familiar fellowship with 
courtiers and the leaders of tlfe nation. 
He was married, and had two sons, whose 
striking names symbolized his country’s 
history (7:3; 8:3). 

The description of Isaiah’s prophetic 
call, which came in his youth, forms one 
of the most thrilling and impressive chap- 
ters of the Old Testament (ch. 6). The 
work to which he was thus divinely called 
fell into one-of the most critical periods 
of Hebrew history, extending through the 
reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Nezekiah. 

It was an age of tumult and trouble. 
In 734 B. C., Ephraim and Syria made war 
against Judah, and tried to capture Jeru- 


He began his ministry 
(6:0). Et 


salem. In 732, Damascus fell, the strong 
bulwark between Israel and Assyria. Then, 
in 721, Samaria was captured, and, in 711, 
Ashdod shared a similar fate. Thus, step 
by step, the danger of annihilation crept 
over nearer to Jerusalem. Finally, in 701, 
that proud capital of Judah barely escaped 
capture and destruction at the hands of 
Sennacherib’s army. 

In all these years of sore testing, when 
crisis followed crisis, Isaiah played an im- 
portant part, and maintained a consistent 
position. He was thoroughly familiar with 
the crucial events that filled the nation 
with fear and trembling, but he construed 
them all in the light of divine revelation, 
and eternal truth. In the face of impend- 
ing national disaster, he opposed foreign 
alliances, and trust in military armament. 
The only hope of Judah, he insisted, lay 
in Jehovah. That was the constant re- 
frain of all his teaching and preaching in 
those dark and troubled days: ‘Trust in 
Jehovah! 

Hence Isaiah has been called the pro- 
phet of faith. With Amos, the prophet of 
law, and Hosea, the prophet of love, this 
great preacher of faith must ever rank as 
one of the founders of true prophecy. To- 
gether, these three proclaimed the very 
essence of a religion that saves men from 
sin and despair, and quickens them with 
power and hope. 

The great sermons of Isaiah have nour- 
ished the souls of millions of men since 
they were fivst spoken in the streets of 
Jerusalem. They are still living messages, 
bringing courage, conviction, and consecra- 
tion to those who believe in God, amid all 
the changing panorama of life and history. 
In our present lesson this great spokesman 
of the living God speaks to our hearts on 
true worship. 


I. Hearing God. That is the beginning. 


of all true worship, yea, of religion itself— 
we must hear God speaking to us. And, 
there, according to Isaiah, lay the root of 
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Judah’s apostacy. His solemn charge was, 
“Tsrael doth not know. My people doth 
not consider.” Even the ox knows his 
owner; and the ass, his master’s crib. But 
Jehovah’s chosen people are worse than 
brutes, in their stupid ingratitude. Hence, 
the stern summons, “Hear the word of Je- 
hovah; give ear unto the law of our God” 
(25105); 


That call rings through the whole Bible. 
The prophets proclaim it, and Christ re- 
peats it. “Hear O heavens, and give ear, 
O earth.” Hearing God, listening to Him, 
is not the whole of worship, but, certainly, 
its necessary beginning. How shall a man 
worship God and do His will, if he never 
pauses in his mad pursuit of pleasure and 
profit to hear what God would say to him? 


But where does God speak to us? Hvyery- 
where. In nature and history, in the daz- 
zling heavens and the green, bountiful 
earth. But that universal speech of God 
requires sensitive ears, attuned to the 
Spirit that lives in nature and works in 
history. Most men need plainer speech 
than that. They will find it in the words 
of Christ, in the lives of His servants, in 
the messages of the (Church, in the voice 
of their own conscience. Thus, the whole 
universe is vocal with the speech of God. 
And in Jesus Christ that Divine Voice 
speaks to men in truth and tenderness, 
and in words that even a child can under- 
stand. 


What does God say to men? Precisely, 
what, in the name of God, Isaiah said to 
Jerusalem. He convinces men of sin, and 
He assures them of salvation. That is 
God’s eternal message to mankind: sin and 
salvation. It touches men’s deepest need, 
and their highest aspiration. It is the 
promise of an abundant life. 


But, first, God speaks to men of sin. 
That is the immediate effect in the heart 
of man when he listens to the voice of 
God. It was so in Jerusalem (1:6-9). 
Isaiah pictured its sin and misery in vivid 
colors. Head and heart of the nation, he 
says, are sick and faint. The whole land 
is desolate, even as its people are de- 
praved. 


God’s speech, however, never stops there. 
From sin, Isaiah proceeded to salvation (1: 
16-20). Simply and clearly he pointed out 
the way of salvation. “Learn to do well, 
and cease to do evil.” Repent of your sin, 
and walk in obedience to God. Christ 
said the same thing to men, in words much 
like Isaiah’s. It is God’s glorious message 
of salvation from sin by the power of 
His Spirit, the glad tidings proclaimed by 
our Lord. 


But how do I know that it is God who 
speaks to men of sin and salvation? How 
do I know that the message is true, and 
not merely the echo of a discarded dogma? 
Ts it because an infallible Church proclaims 
it. or because an inerrant Book contains 
it? 

“Come, now, let us reason together, saith 
the Lord” (1:18). That, it appears, is the 
ultimate tribunal that judges the message: 
the reason and conscience of man. It was 
so in the time of Isaiah, and so it remains 
to the end of time. What God says to 
man, finally, authenticates itself as true 
before the tribunal of his own rational and 
moral nature. Man may, indeed, hush or 
crush that inner voice, but he cannot 
escape its verdict. 


We hear much today about the decay 
and decline of worship. If we want to 
change that evil situation, we must begin 
by listening to God, by hearing Him speak 
to us. The best way to do that is to go 
to Church, regularly and reverently. Where 
else does the average man today listen to 
God, and hear Him speak? In his news- 
paper, business, pleasure, politics? 


Surely, a revival of Church- attendance te 
would mean much for the quickening of — 


the spirit of true worship. There, in ee 
temple and in His day, God speaks to Nea u 


oy 
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souls through the gospel. The message 
varies, but not is meaning. That is ever 
the same. It is the proclamation of a 
Father’s boundless love, that seeks to save 
His children from their sin. There, in a 
temple, Isaiah’s faith was kindled and 
strengthened. So shall ours be. 

When, thus, we hear God speaking to us 
of sin and salvation, our response is sure. 
In penitence and reverent adoration, we 
turn to Him. In humble service we give 
back to Him what He has bestowed upon 
us in love. 

Il. Heeding God. Worship begins with 
learning God speak, but true worship never 
ends there. For this speech of God con- 
tains a demand of holiness. And what God 
demands, man must do. Else our worship 
is an empty form. 


That was the trouble with Jerusalem. 
They did not hearken to Jehovah. They 
substituted their way for His will. And 


their way was “a multitude of sacrifices,” 
and “vain oblations.” But God rejected 
and despised that manner of worshiping 
Him (1:10-16). He demanded a new way. 
“Wash you, and make you clean.’ He 
hates shams. He desires reality. And 
reality in worship means that we honor 
God in our lives, not merely with our lips. 

Thus worship and work are inseparably 
linked together in true religion. The 
spirit of Mary and of Martha form one 
worshipful soul. Either without the other 
becomes futile. Without worship, our at- 
tempts to live the good life are doomed to 
failure. Without works of goodness, our 
worship is an empty formality. We need 
both in order to achieve the abundant life 
of salvation from sin, by the grace of God. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Sept. 16: Basic Virtues: Courtesy 
Luke 7:44-46 


The third basic virtue is courtesy. The 
word courtesy is seldom mentioned in the 
Bible, but the spirit of it is found at 
many places. It means that kindly, gentle, 
considerate attitude expressing itself in 
manner, speech, act and disposition. It 
is the direct opposite of mean, vulgar, 
rude, boorish and inconsiderate. To be 
courteous means to show oneself a cultured 
lady or gentleman. Courtesy belongs to 
the Christian graces. It is an expression 
of good breeding and of good manners. — 

There are lots of folks who lack this 
basic virtue in life. They seem to have 
no regard for others. They are steeped 
in selfishness and are never quite so happy 
as when they make others feel miserable. 
To show courtesy does not mean to fawn 
and flatter others, or to bow and eringe 
before them. Courtesy is not the atten- 
tion which an inferior or subordinate 
shows to a superior. We have much of 
that in military life. We have it also in 


some phases of political life. But cour- 
tesy is a far more common and everyday 
attitude. It is a kindly feeling and atti- 
tude towards all men. To be kind and 
gracious is an attitude which we should 
cultivate towards all. Emerson says: “A 
beautiful behavior is better than a beau- 
tiful form; it gives a higher pleasure than 
statues and pictures; it is the finest of 
the fine arts.” Locke thought it of greater 
importance that an educator of youth 
should be well bred and well-tempered 
than that he should be a thorough ¢lassie- 
ist or man of science. Dr. Johnson once 
said: “Sir, a man has no more right to 
Say an uncivil thing than to act one—no 
more right to say a rude thing to another 
than to knock him down.” 

Courtesy is usually regarded as the pe- 
culiar characteristic of persons who are 
well born and well bred, persons who move 
in the upper sphers of life—but there is 
no reason why persons of a lower class 
should not also be polite. Politeness costs 
nothing. One can be courteous and kind 
with very litttle money. It has been said 
that politeness is the cheapest of all com- 
modities. 

The place to begin to practice courtesy 
is in the home. Home is the first school 
of good manners. The manners of society 
are usually but a reflex of the manners 
practiced in the home. The everyday lit- 
tle courtesies that may be shown to those 
in one’s household will go far in giving 
tone and character to our behavior in the 
school, the office or place of business. 

Courtesy must always spring from char- 
acter. Mere elegance of manner or good 
behavior may be very superficial. It may 
be put on for effect. Grace may be only 
skin deep and very heartless. But if one 
has a noble soul, a pure and honest heart 
within, that should express itself in love- 
ly deed and courteous manner. Therefore 
artificial rules of politeness are of very 
little use. Books of Etiquette do not get 
one very far. Oftentimes they tend to 
make one unreal and do more harm than 
good. 

The truest politeness must come from 
the heart, for mere polish is not polite- 
ness. Therefore in cultivating the art of 
courtesy one must cultivate the soil from 
which it springs—which is the life within. 
If we think kindly and graciously we 
shall soon come to act in the same manner, 
whereas if we have bad thoughts and 
malicious motives, no outward veneer can 
ever make up for the defect that is within 
us. Courtesy must be natural and unaf- 
fected. It dare not be put on to be truly 
effective. - Above everything else it must 
be genuine and sincere. 

Closely allied with courtesy is tact, for 
this enables a person to say and do the 
right thing at the right time. The per- 
son who lacks tact usually lacks courtesy. 
Someone has phrased it in these words: 
“Talent is power; tact is skill. Talent is 


SERMONS ON THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 


And Other Prayers of Jesus 


By Clovis G. Chappell 


This new series of sermons by Dr. 
Chappell is built upon “The Lord’s 
Prayer” and certain other prayers of 
Jesus recorded in the New Testament. 
Of all of Dr. Chappell’s sermons these 
are undoubtedly the most useful. 

To preachers, they should set the 
pattern for a most stimulating and 
fresh series of messages on “The Lord’s 
Prayer.” To ministers, Church offi- 
cers, teachers and leaders alike, they 
will give much help in their own prayer 
life; and assistance of a high order in 
developing the devotional life of others. 
As “Expositor” comments, “Dr. Chap- 
pell knows the deepest spiritual needs 
and how to satisfy them.” 


THE SERMONS 


Introductory Message, 1, Jesus a Man of 
Prayer. The Model Prayer, II, Pray as Sons; 
III, Pray as Brothers; IV, Pray for Rever- 
ence; V, Pray for the Kingdom; VI, Pray 
for Obedience; VII, Pray for Bread; VIII, 
Pray for Forgiveness; IX, Pray Against 
Temptation; X, Pray for Deliverance. 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, XI, Jesus’ Prayer 
of Thanksgiving. Jesus Praying with His 
Disciples, XII, Jesus Praying for Himself; 
XIII, Jesus Praying for Our Keeping; XIV, 
Jesus’ Prayer of Confession; XV, Praying 
for Our Joy; XVI, Praying for One Sancti- 
fication. 


PRICE, $1.50 POSTPAID 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE ST. 


PHILA., PA. 


weight, tact is momentum. Talent knows 
what to do, tact knows how to do it. Talent 
makes a man respectable, tact makes him 
respected. Talent is wealth, tact is ready- 
money.” When Sir Walter Raleigh was 
led to the block the executioner asked 
whether his head lay right, to which 
Raleigh replied: “Tis more important that 
my heart be right than my head.” 

Study the courtesy of Jesus. See -how 
kind, gracious, gentle He is. We some- 
times speak of the severity, the sternness 
of Jesus but above everything else He 
was courteous, so that someone calls Him 
“the only true gentleman in all the world.” 
From Him we may learn the art of gentle- 
ness and of courtesy. His gentleness has 
made Him great, His kindness has con- 
quered. St. Peter writes to the Christians 
of his day: “Finally, love as brethren, be 
pitiful, be courteous.” 
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Children ’s Corner 


Ey Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


Two doors down our Goepp Street, here 
in Bethlehem, live the relatives of our 
missionary Miss Minerva Weil. And how 
they watch the mail for letters bearing a 
Chinese postmark! Some time ago they 


had 
would be home soon, and she even whis- 
pered the name of the ocean liner that 
would bring her to America. Weeks passed 
ond the folks at 430 East Goepp Street, 
heard nothing, and so they thought of 
course that she had sailed and would sur- 
prise them with a message from San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle. And how they listened 
for the postman’s step, and how hard it 
was for them to wait to set eyes upon her 
once again, for she had already overstayed 
her time in China by one long year. Final- 
ly a letter did come, but . . . but it wasn’t 


————) 0 0 ———_— 0 OC 
— = — oo <a 
the good news that Miss Minerva postmarked San Francisco, at all, nor 


Seattle, but in the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope was a stamp with a Chi- 
nese junk upon it! There was a letter for 
me, too, in that envelope, thanking the 
junior girls of our Daily Vacation Bible 
School for the “name” quilt they made 
her; and just before her “Yours with love, 
Minerva,” were these words: “Since I have 
good health and am happy in my work, I 
am glad to comply with Board request, ‘Tf 
possible, to postpone my furlough’.” So, 
in our prayers, let us thank our God for 
deeply consecrated, “over-time” mission- 
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aries like our Miss Minerva Weil, and 
begin right now to help father and mother 
give so much to our Church, that our mis- 
sionaries won’t have to wait so long for 
their home-comings to America, home-com- 
ings that they need Oh! so sorely, for 
furlough days make missionaries stronger 
in body, richer in mind, and put new ideals 
into their hearts, 


PLANETS 


The planets, beginning nearest the sun, 
and their diameters in miles are: 
Mercury, mean distance, 36,000,000 
miles; diameter, about 3,000. 
Venus, 67,200,000 and about 7,500. 
Earth, 92,900,000 and nearly 8,000. 
Mars, 141,500,000 and about 4,200. 
Jupiter, 483,300,000 and about 86,000. 
Saturn, 886,100,000 and about 72,000. 
Uranus, 1,782,800,000 and about 30,000. 
Neptune, 2,793,500,000 and about 32,000. 
—Exchange. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—MAKE 10 OUT OF 


THESE 20 
1. Bridgeport 6. Canfield 
2. Cumberland 7. Crestline 
3. Bloomsburg 8. Dayton 
4, Ashland 9. Middletown 
5. Bradford 10. Norwood 


HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE IN RHYME, 
No. 36 


My first is in good but not in bad, 

My second’s in youth but not in lad. 

My third is in train but not in ear, 

My fourth is in close but not in far. 

My fifth is in smile but not in frown, 

My sixth is in city but not in town. 

My seventh is in chick as well as hen, 

My eighth is in coop but not in pen. 

My ninth is in moon but not in sun, 

My tenth is in lost but not in won. 

My whole is what young folks do in 
September. A. M. S. 


Bill: “Say, Joe, why did the foreman 
fire you yesterday?” 

Joe: “Well, a foreman is one who stands 
around and watches other men work.” 

Bill: “What’s that got to do with it?” 

Joe: “Why, he got jealous of me. Peo- 
ple thought I was the foreman.’’—Boys’ 
Life. 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE GLORY OF YOUTH 


Text, Jeremiah 9:24, “Let him that 
glorieth glory in this, that he hath under- 
standing, and knoweth me.” 


Vacation days are over. The schools and 
colleges are opening their doors to the 
boys and girls, and the young men and 
young women of our nation. A vast army 
of pupils and students will go forth in 
their quest for knowledge. They will be 
rewarded according to their sincere desire, 
their earnestness, and their faithfulness. 

God is interested in the children and 
youth of the world because He knows that 
the future destiny of the world will be 
in their hands. Way back in the days of 
Jeremiah, the great prophet writes, “Thus 
saith Jehovah, Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man 
glory in his right, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches; but let him that glori- 
eth glory in this, that he hath understand- 
ing, and knoweth me, that I am Jehovah 
who exerciseth loving-kindness, justice, 
and righteousness, in the earth: for in 


VACATION 


We camped upon a river-bank— 
No city noise or traffic clank. 

All was quiet, restful, calm, 

The air was like a soothing balm. 


The stream was lined with forest 
trees, 
Their foliage swaying in the breeze; 
Their tops, united, formed a screen, 
Through which no sunray could be 
seen. 


Beneath an overhanging stump, 

Near which there stood a willow 
clump, 

Quite many of the finny race 

Had their retreat and trysting place. 


At dinner, at our camp near by, 
We had a most delicious fry, 
Which all did ample justice to, 
With appetite and relish true. 


If you want a real vacation, 

Mingled rest and relaxation, 

Camp where Dame Nature reigns 
supreme, 

Near to some clear, inviting stream. 


—Conrad Hassel. 


these things I delight, saith Jehovah.” 

This is the age of childhood and youth. 
The (Church and the world are doing more 
for them in this age than ever before in 
the world’s history. All over our country 
vacation days were filled with special at- 
tention to the welfare of the young. Play- 
grounds were conducted where they could 
play to their hearts’ content under the 
direction of educated and trained leaders. 
They were also taught to use their pecu- 
liar ingenuity and skill in making various 
articles which are useful as well as orna- 
mental. 

Camps and conferences were held for 
the youth who desired physical, mental 
and spiritual culture and development. 
Thousands of young people have come 
back from these places of culture improy- 
ed in body, mind and spirit, and prepared 
to enter upon their studies during the 
school year with new interest and enthusi- 
asm. I hope they will come forth trained 
and equipped to do much for the world 
and the Church. 


Many of the young people of our day 
are ambitious to excel in various ways. 
Some want to become great scholars so 
that they may glory in their wisdom. But 
mere knowledge is not sufficient. God says, 
“Let not the wise man glory in his wis- 
dom.” Something else is needed: “Let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he hath 
understanding, and knoweth me.” 

Tt is possible for a man to have worldly 
wisdom, and yet to lead a life of sin. And 
such an one is all the more dangerous be- 
cause of the knowledge he has. Christian 
education is the only hope of our nation. 


FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 


Scallops as served consist only of 
the muscle of what the fishermen 
call the “eye” of that popular 
shell-fish. 


Cheese packed in cans with valve- 
vents to permit gases to escape 
during natural ripening is now 
available in consumer sizes. 


More money is spent on potatoes 

and less care observed in buying 

them than on any other vegetable. 
These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumer Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


In addition to all their other knowledge 
young people must know God. A sanctified 
knowledge is something to desire and to 
glory in, for that is the only kind of 
knowledge that will enable one to exercise 
such loving-kindness, justice, and right- 
eousness in the earth as are pleasing to 
God and in which He delights. 

Dr. Clarence A. Barbour tells us of a 
young man who graduated with honors 
from the Hartford High School, and then 
from Yale College, and afterward from the 
Yale Law School at the head of his class. 
It seemed there were no limits to his pos- 
sibilities. Eight years after his final grad- 
uation, he staggered out of the lowest 
groggeries. Four months later, while in- 
toxicated, he was caught in a blizzard, and 
his hands and feet were so frozen that 
they had to be amputated in a hospital, 
and because his weakened system was 
not able to resist the shock he died after 
a few days. His excellent education, in 
which he gloried a great deal at first, was 
not able to save him from his terrible fate. 
If he had known God, and had used his 
knowledge for His glory, he would doubt- 
less have been a mighty power for good in 
the world and would have lived much 
longer. 

Others glory in their strength. They de- 
vote much time to athletics. But mere 
strength may make men brutal, as it does 
in warfare and in the prize-ring. Physical 
health and strength and prowess are great 
blessings if used in the right way. Goliath 
was a giant who had wonderful physical 
powers and gloried in them and came to 
grief. David also had strength, young as 
he was, but he did not glory in it. but 
rather put his trust and confidence in God, 
who helped him to slay the great enemy 
of the Israelites and to bring peace and 
prosperity to his people. Physical strength 
is nothing to glory in or to boast about, 
but when dedicated to God and used in 
His service may accomplish great results. 


A tall, rough lad in a Sunday School 
class heard a lesson in which “We that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak” was explained by the teacher. A 
little while afterward the teacher was 
calling at a big lodging-house where a poor 
woman, weak and ill, said she never could 
have managed as well as she did but for 
the lad’s help. “He isn’t any relation to 
me,’ she explained, “but he always e¢ar- 
ries the coal and all my heavy things up- 
stairs for me.’ “When I asked him why 
he did it,” said the teacher, “he answered, 
‘It was because the Bible told us some- 
thing about bearing the infirmities of the 
weak, and I supposed it meant carrying 
coal upstairs.’ ” 

Others glory in their riches. A young 
man of this type came to Jesus and asked, 
“Teacher, what good thing shall I do, that 
I may have eternal life?” When Jesus 
said to him, “If thou wouldst be perfect, 
go, sell that which thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, follow me.” But when 
the young man heard the saying, he went 
away sorrowful; for he was one that had 
great possessions, and gloried in them. 

Many persons have found out in recent 
years that one cannot put his trust in 
riches, for they often take wings and fly 
away. How much better it is to heed the 
advice of Jesus: “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon the earth, where 
moth and rust consume, and where thieves 
break through and steal: but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in “heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth consume, and 
where thieves do not break through nor 
steal: for where thy treasure is, there will 
thy heart be also.” 

God knows best, and He says, “Let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he hath 
understanding, and knoweth me.” If you 
will make it the chief business of your 
life to know God and to do His will from 
your childhood on, your knowledge and 
strength and riches will take their right- 
ful place in your life and you will use 
them for His glory and the good of others. 
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He was telling her his family history. 

“My grandfather was a poor, hard-work- 
ing clockmaker. When he died a few years 
ago he left all his estate, which consisted 
of two hundred clocks, to my father.” 

“How interesting,” she said. “It must 


” 


have been real fun winding up his estate. 
—Tit-Bits. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


WHO WAS AT FAULT? 
Janette Stevenson Murray 


“Ellen seems so unhappy with her play- 
mates, Mrs. Carson. I came to see you, 
hoping we might bring about a better 
social adjustment before she enters the 
third grade this fall,” said her teacher. 

“Yes, Ellen is a problem,” admitted her 
mother, “There’s always some quarrel 
on. Yesterday, the girls said her white 
collar and cuffs were old-fashioned. Ellen 
eried. ‘They’re jealous,’ I said. ‘Pay no 
attention. Show them you don’t eare.’” 

“But that attitude will not make her 
happy. When did the trouble begin?” 

“When we moved here a year ago. I’ve 
tried so hard to be nice to these girls. 
Ellen has treats for them, brings them in 
to play and gives lovely parties. Of 
course she isn’t perfect, but these girls 
are downright catty. Really, they’re to 
blame nine-tenths of the time.” 

“What companions had Ellen before you 
moved here?” 

“None; we lived too far out, but I 
played with her. She has lots of toys and 
is very particular about them. I think 
the girls sometimes disarrange things just 
to tease her.” 

“Tt looks like jealousy, as you say, and 
we'll have to remove it. Ellen shouldn’t 
continue to be subjeeted to conditions 
that cause so much mental turmoil.” 

“No. What do you think causes this 
jealousy?” inquired Mrs. Carson. 

“To get at its root, we’ll have to anal- 
yze the situation. Did it ever occur to 
you that Ellen is dressed much better than 
the others? Her playthings, parties, and 
treats are much more elaborate than 
theirs. Naturally, she feels superior and 
she shows it. The girls resent this atti- 
tude and try to overthrow it. If any one 
is always making people feel inferior with 
regard to themselves and their possessions, 
will she be popular? Think it out, Mrs. 
Carson, but don’t say anything to Ellen 
or she will be self-conscious.” 

“You may be right,’ admitted Mrs. Car- 
son after a long pause, “but it isn’t a 
question of money—we have no more 
than many of our neighbors—it is rather, 
time and attention. I just love to sew 
and to fuss over her affairs.” 

After this, the teacher noted that Ellen 
wore her simplest dresses; that her new 
syring coat was plain; that when the 
class brought favorite games, she came 
with a simple top and passed it around; 
that instead of running away from her, 
the girls now let Ellen walk home with 
them. 

“You certainly opened my eyes,” said 
Mrs. Carson to the teacher a few weeks 
later. “Soon after our talk, I suggested 
a doll’s tea party. ‘Oh, goody!’ cried 
Ellen, ‘my new doll is the biggest.’ ‘Why 
not have Lydia Ann?’ I said. ‘She al- 
ways goes to. bed with you.’ ‘She won’t 
look nice,’ protested Ellen. However, I 
finally persuaded her to lend the big doll 
to a shut-in cousin. Then Ellen wanted 
to wear her new red silk and show it 
off. ‘But you’re the hostess,’ I reminded 
her. ‘Wear your pongee so you'll forget 
about yourself and make your guests 
happy.’ 

“Well, the 


girls came to the party 


carrying their dolls, all finer than Lydia 
Ann. *Where’s your big doll?’ was the 
first question, They clearly expected to 
have their dolls over-shadowed. ‘She’s 
away on a visit. I like Lydia Ann best,’ 
said Ellen, The girls all beamed on Lydia 
Ann with her seratched nose and Ellen in 
her pongee dress. They felt superior to- 
day. 

“Instead of having the girls carry out 
one of my perfectly planned parties, I let 
them spread sandwiches, squeeze lemons, 
and set the table. Such a happy group! 

““Oh, Mother,’ exclaimed Ellen to me, 
after the last small dish was washed and 
the girls gone, ‘wasn’t that the nicest 


party!’ ” 


“T believe that the true kindergarten 
does more to launch the education of the 
child in the right direction than any other 
factor with the possible exception of the 
home.”—George C. Fracker, Professor of 
Edueation, The College of Wooster, Ohio. 
Anyone wishing to arouse interest in hav- 
ing a kindergarten included in the public 
school of a community should write to the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 


West Fortieth Street, New York City. 


The Family Altar 


Ey the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELP FOR WEEK SEPTEMBER 10-16 


Memory Text: Who shall ascend unto 
the hill of Jehovah? And who shall stand 
in his holy place? He that hath clean 
hands, and a pure heart. Psalm 24:3, 4. 


Memory Hymn: “When Thy Heart with 
Joy O’erflowing” (470). 


Theme: Worship. 


Monday—Isaiah Contrasts False and True 
Worship. Isaiah 1:10-20 

Lately a professor of psychology, writ- 
ing in “The Christian Century,” offered it 
as his opinion that worship, as a religious 
practise, Was passing in our Protestant 
Churches. Is this true? If it is, what 
then? Of course, in every age there have 
been those who thought that the end of 
worship, or of the Church, or of religion 
was at hand. Yet let not this be the cause 
of indifference to a serious danger to wor- 
ship on our part. Men do not worship as 
they ought. For the amount of sincerity 
and power in worship as usually practised, 
there is too much form. What we need in 
worship is spiritual power, whatever the 
form. 

Prayer: Father, Thou Who art Spirit, 
help us to worship Thee in spirit and in 
truth. Amen. 


Tuesday—Preparation for Worship 
Exodus 19:7-13 

Worship is not a thing. It is nothing 
that may be picked up or set down like 
an object. It is not a picture that may 
be seen. It is not even something that 
may be done. Worship is an attitude— 
faith, hope, love. Words, postures, hymns, 
prayers are used in worship usually, but 
they are not worship in themselves. Wor- 
ship is purely spiritual. It is difficult, one 
of the most difficult achievements of the 
human spirit. One must prepare for wor- 
ship by setting one’s spiritual house in 
order. 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


To be tongue-tied is a sad afflic- 
tion, but there have been times 


when we wish we had been tongue- 


tied for a few moments. And, per- 
haps, there are others who wish the 
same thing. 


—Now and Then. 


MINISTER WANTED 
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PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 

4 Imparts Colorand BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 

6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 

| (74 Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


Prayer: Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for the privilege of having fellowship and 
communion with Thee, for the privilege of 
opening our hearts and receiving Thy 
truth. Amen. 


Wednesday—Reverence in Worship 
Ecclesiastes 5:1-7 
Reverence is one of the primary atti- 
tudes of worship. Without reverence wor- 
ship is utterly impossible. Before the 
Creator, before Providence and the Father- 
God of all humankind a mere man should 
be humble and reverent indeed, even 
though he is a child of that God. One 
cannot sense the Ineffable unless the spirit 
of the Ineffable is in him, and if the spirit 
of the Ineffable is in him then is he rev- 
erent indeed. He Who is holy love, per- 
fect righteousness, absolute justice, cannot 
be worshiped except with utter deference. 
Prayer: Almighty God, do Thou pursue 
us so constantly, press us so relentlessly, 
brood over us so closely that we can never 
turn away from Thee. Amen. 


Thursday—Thanksgiving in Worship 
Psalm 110:1-4 

Thanksgiving and reverence are native 
to worship. They are the very heart of 
worship, for they are of the very heart of 
God. Man must be reverent and give 
thanks to God in worship because he is 
the child of that God. To be a spiritual 
child of the God of the universe is man’s 
highest privilege. Call him by whatever 
name, none is more complimentary than 
“son of God.” To receive all of the 
Father’s innumerable and _ inestimable 
gifts as an obedient and devoted child, is 
to live a Christlike life in every moment. 

Prayer: We do thank Thee, our Father, 
for Thy revelation of Thyself, for Thy 
revelation of Thy will and love, for the 
privilege to achieve spiritual childhood. 
Amen. 


Friday—Blessedness in Worship 
Psalm 84:1-12 

Worship is communion with God. It is 
fellowship with Him. It is contemplation 
of His glory and greatness. It is adora- 
tion of Him. It is speaking with Him, 
praying to Hin, receiving His forgiveness, 
confessing to Him one’s aspirations and 
faith, pledging to Him utter loyalty, and 
receiving His consecration and sanctifica- 
tion. Such an experience, when it is real 
and not merely formal, arouses the wor- 
shiper to a full consciousness of the incal- 
culable riches of the grace and love and 
power of God. Such an experience will 
naturally make the worshiper sing out: 
“How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Je- 
hovah of hosts!” 

Prayer: Eternal God, make us aware of 
Thy nearness, of the riches of Thy grace, 
of the abundance of Thy power. O God 
we do need Thee so desperately. Amen. 


Saturday—Worship in Heaven 
Revelation 5:8-14 

This topic is rather arresting. Worship 
in heaven will surely be the correction of 
practically all of our imperfections in wor- 
ship here. Worship belongs to heaven. 
The inspiration for it here comes from 
heaven. The blessings which make it so 
invaluable to us driven and beaten souls 
here, come from heaven. Worship is noth- 
ing else than God reaching down from 
heaven to lift up and cheer His hard 
pressed children. Might it not also be 
that when we worship the Father sincere- 
ly, holding nothing back, ready to give 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
by the three (English) Bastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


address the 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
2ducation. Write for catalog. 
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URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


all and be all for Him, that we have 
already attained heaven? 

Prayer: ‘We rejoice, Heavenly Father, in 
the vision of the City of God. We re- 
joice in the conviction that love is trium- 
phant and truth irresistible. Amen. 


Sunday—Spiritual Worship 
John 4:20-24 

Is there any other than “spiritual wor- 
ship’? Is this not a redundancy? It 
would seem so. But we need the challenge 
of the phrase. Our worship must be purely 
spiritual. We have no right to make it 
any less. The selfish, the merely formal, 
and conventional, the legal, the obvious— 
these have no place in worship. Worship 
must have faith for its structure, love for 
its spirit, truth for its objective, and God 
for its dynamic. Justice and righteous- 
ness, universal and eternal, overwhelming 
and inescapable, must be its body and life. 
Brotherhood, the Kingdom, God—these are 
the reasons and the realities of worship. 

Prayer: We praise Thee, the Father 
Everlasting, for the open doors into Thy 
presence, for Thy listening ear, for Thy 
forgiving love. Amen. 
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Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


From the Whiteners: “We had a fine 
trip across the ocean; even Mr. Whitener 
was not sea-sick. We had to go to Japan, 
due to the strike, on a Japanese boat and 
then took the ‘General Pershing’ from 
Kobe to U. S. We are in Missouri with 
my folks. The 2 older boys are in the 
country most of the time riding ponies. 
When there are not enough ponies for all 
the young folks, they ride mules. In 2 
weeks we will go to North Carolina and 
visit with Mr. Whitener’s family, and 
later go to Tiffin for the winter. We will 
be very glad for a permanent place to 
settle with the children. It feels fine to 
be in the U. S. again.” (From Mrs. 
Whitener’s personal letter.) 


Announcement: The W. M. S. of Pitts- 
burgh Synod will hold its annual meeting 
in St. John’s Church, Salisbury, Pa., Oct. 
4 and 5. The cabinet will meet Oct. 4 at 
9.30 A. M.; general sessions at 1.30 P. M. 
Credentials must be sent to Mrs. W. F. 
Ginder, St. Petersburg, Pa., no later than 
Sept. 20. Delegates desiring over-night 
entertainment notify Mrs. A. M. Wright, 
Salisbury. Salisbury may be reached by 
rail over the B. & O. to Myersdale, where 
automobiles will carry delegates to Salis- 
bury. Greyhound bus service from Pitts- 
burgh and points east via the Lincoln 
Highway to Jenners, then south over Route 
No. 219, passing through Salisbury, af- 
fords easy transportation to the conven- 
tion. A dinner for delegates and G. M. G. 
members is planned for Thursday at 5.30 
P. M. Mrs. Kriete, lately in Japan, will 
address the evening session. Mrs. Paul 
J. Dundore is Synodical president. 


Goshenhoppen Classis, G. M. Guilds’ 
Rally was one fine success. Papers on 
“Friendship” by Miss Eddinger of Boyer- 
town, and on “Worship” by Miss Weikel, 
Pottstown, were extremely interesting and 
instructive. We can quote only a few 
lines which will show the lofty thoughts 
of G@. M. G. girls. “Friendship is the inti- 
mate affection of one person toward an- 
other. In our deepest solitude we long 
not for something new, but for what we 
already possess. Friends must have faith 
in each other. A friend is of service at 
all times.” “Worship means honor, dig- 
nity, respect and reverence. It is neces- 
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WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa, 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Snters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


Summer Sessions: 
June 7 to July 15; July 18 to August 26 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 
medical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


sary and permanent privilege of the hu- 
man spirit. ‘Worship must be well plan- 
ned. It is the self-conscious part of the 
natural recovery of values when life has 
grown stale, for worship is the conscious 
love of the Spirit of the universe and 
we need it as regularly as sleep or food. 
It fulfills what play, art and love attempt. 
Prayer reminds us that our souls are parts 
of God. When we recognize our jubilant 
soul is continuously with the soul of the 
universe we begin to worship. Thus we 
express the wonder of the rainbow, grati- 
tude to God, the rapture of the sunset and 
the moonlight — worship should be the 
main motive of life, therefore let us put 
it first and not last.” 
Witmyer, Classical secretary.) 
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More than 2,000,000 Southern farmers 
have been assured of a minimum of 12 
cents a pound on their cotton under a 
decision announced by President Roosevelt 
to make loans at that price through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on all the 
staple still in the possession of growers. 

Moving with absolute precision, 7 to 10 
bandits held up an armored truck in front 
of a Brooklyn iceplant Aug. 21 and eseap- 
ed with $427,950 in bills. 

A group of prominent Democrats joined 
a few Republicans Aug. 22 to incorporate 
the American Liberty League, intended, 
according to its incorporators, to combat 
radicalism, preserve property rights, up- 
hold and preserve the Constitution. Jouett 
Shouse, former chairman of the Democratic 
Executive Committee, was elected chair- 
man of the league. 

The discovery of an alleged army offi- 
cers’ conspiracy to oust the Mendieta goy- 
ernment in Cuba led to the killing of one 
officer and the arrest of two, Aug. 22. 

President Roosevelt attended the sim- 
ple service at Carrollton, Ill., Aug. 22 for 
former Speaker of the House Henry T. 
Rainey, who died Aug. 19. 30,000 persons 
had been drawn to this town of 2,000 popu- 
lation for the funeral, which was held at 

' the home of Mr. Rainey. 

The value of automotive exports from 
the United States increased 155 per cent 
in the first 6 months of this year over the 
corresponding period of 1933, and 124 per 
cent larger than in the first 6 months of 
1932, the Department of Commerce stated 
Aug. 23. 

Debt negotiations with the Soviet Union 
were virtually deadlocked Aug. 24 when 
the Russian Ambassador submitted to See- 
retary Hull a counter-proposal that proved 
unacceptable. 

Revised estimates of 1933 farm ineome 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
LAWYERS OF THE COMMISSION 
ON CLOSER RELATIONS AND 


CHURCH UNION 


WHEREAS the Plan of Union of the 
Reformed Church in the United States and 
the Evangelical Synod of North America 
has been adopted by each in accordance 
with its own constitution, and the supreme 
judicatories of the two Churches are to 
meet this day in joint session for the pur- 
pose of effecting the union: 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED that the General Synod of the Reform- 
ed Church in the United States is now 
ready to meet with the General Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Synod of North 
America for the purpose of declaring by 
joint resolution of the two bodies that 
the Reformed Church in the United States 
and the Evangelical Synod of North Amer- 
ica are then and thereby united in one 
body; 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, that, when 
such union shall have been effected, due 
regard shall be had to those reservations 

’ in the Plan of Union which relate to the 

‘rights of property, real and personal, of 
each constituent Church and the continu- 
anee tor a while of their respective su- 
bordinate judicatories, Classes and dis- 
tricts; 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, that the need 
be recognized for the continuance of the 
corporate existence of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America until the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church shall have 
adopted a constitution and by-laws in ae- 
cordance with the Plan of Union or until. 
when authorized by a two-thirds vote of 

the General Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, it shall have become 
incorporated, at which time all property 


issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Eeo- 
nomics indicated farmers received a return 
of 1.9 per cent on their capital investment 
last year, compared with a loss of 4.2 per 
cent in 1932. 

President Roosevelt left Washington 
Aug. 25 for Hyde Park, N. Y., where he 
plans to remain for one month. He in- 
spected the West Point Military Academy 
Aug. 27. 

A Labor Day message sent Aug. 26 to 
110,000 pastors in the 25 denominations of 
the Federal Council of Churches to be read 
Sunday, Sept. 2, described measures pro- 
posed for industry by the Roosevelt Ad- 

inistration as “of human origin and there- 
fore fallible, but the purposes sought are 
divine in their character.” 

Chicago paid teachers $26,300,000 in back 
salaries Aug. 27. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation enabled this disburse- 
ment by the Board of Education. 

Reorganization of the technical activity 
of the NRA, which will bring about com- 
plete realignment of code groupings to 
conform to a new classification of indus- 
tries and trade, was announced at Wash- 
ington, Aug. 27. All NRA codes will be 
put into 22 groupings to simplify work. 
General Johnson is still the NRA Adminis- 
trator. 

More than $1,000,000,000 is destined to 
go into the pockets of the nation’s farm- 
ers through the AAA before the end of 
1935. In addition to the $779,402,000 
which is being paid out to farmers for 
controlling production, cattle raisers will 
net $120,000,000 and sheepmen about $7,- 
510,000 by selling drought-stricken ani- 
mals to the government. 

300 students from 26 Italian universities 
will arrive Sept. 19 for a 3-week tour of 
Eastern and Middle Western colleges. 


and rights held by the constituent Churches 
or by such corporation shall be conveyed, 
transferred and delivered, to the united 
Church or to the corporation into which 
it may have been formed; but, in the 
meantime, the said property and rights are 
to be held and enjoyed by said constituent 
Churches in harmony with the spirit and 
purpose of the Plan of Union and in the 
way in which the united Chureh will be 
most aided and, in so far as the law of 
the creation of each constituent Church 
will permit, in compliance with the action 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
Respectfully submitted, 


D. J. Snyder, Chairman. 


(The foregoing report of the Committee 
of Lawyers with reference to the Property 
Rights of the Constituent Churches was 
presented to and approved by each of the 
uniting Churches and later referred to and 
adopted by the General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. The mem- 
bers of the Committee for the Evangelical 
Synod were Messrs. J. W. Mueller, W. Z. 
Hazelbeck, H. W. Schultheis; for the Re- 
formed Church, Messrs. D. J. Snyder, R. 
E. Butz and E. L. Coblentz.) 


THE SUMMER AT COLLEGEVILLE 


Ursinus College with its attractive build- 
ings and grounds is not only the seat of 
higher learning commonly associated with 
the name, but of highly useful gatherings 
in the interest of Christian service as 
well. 

The season opened on July 16 with the 
annual sessions of the Asbury Summer 
School for Ministerial Training of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh which brought 
together for a period of 10 days about 
100 young ministers of that denomination. 
The faculty headed by the Rev. E. W. 


Rushton, D.D., as dean, included such men 
as Protessor Lynn Harold Hough of Drew 
Theological Seminary and Bishops E. G. 
Richardson and E. H. Hughes. 

Next came the Missionary Conference of 
the Reformed Church which has been 
meeting at Ursinus College for more than 
a score of years and always has been 
one of the largest of these conference held 
in the denomination. The chairman was 
the Rev. G. H. Gebhardt of First Church, 
Philadelphia, and there was the usual staff 
of able teachers. The enrollment number- 
ed 200. 

The next week brought the 27th College- 
ville Summer Assembly with a list of dis- 
tinguished lecturers headed by the Rev. 
Frederick W. Norwood, D.D., minister of 
the City Temple, London. Dr. Norwood 
drew great audiences. At the assembly 
banquet held Saturday evening an organi- 
zation for next year was formed as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Dr. George L. Omwake; 
vice chairman, Rev. W. 8. Kerschner, D.D.; 


secretary-treasurer, Dr. Calvin D. Yost; 
assistant, Rev. Charles F. Deininger of 
Glenolden, Pa. These officers, with the 


following persons will constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Rev. L. V. Hetrick, 
Easton; Dr. W. I. Zyner, East Greenville, 
and Rev. H. E. Bodder, D.D., of Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 

Immediately following the: Assembly 
eame the largest of all the conferences— 
the Epworth Institute of the Methodist 
Church. This is a well organized and ably 
conducted young people’s conference with 
an enrollment of some 250. The manager 
was Mr. Stanley G. Lynch of Media and 
the acting dean was the Rev. Frank Gray 
of Pottsville. 

It is a great satisfaction to the Board 
of Directors and officers of Ursinus Col- 
lege to have the premises of the institu- 
tion put to such good use during the sea- 
son when they are not devoted to the 
college sessions. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Second Hand: A Story of Mission Work 
in Japan. By Emma Gerberding Lip- 
pard. The United Lutheran Publishing 


House, Philadelphia. 1934. 
Thinking Missions with Christ. By Dr. 
Samuel M. Zwemer. Zondervan Publish- 
1934. 


ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

These two volumes are in one sense a 
criticism of “Rethinking Missions—A Lay- 
men’s Inquiry After 100 Years.” Mrs. 
Lippard’s book takes issue with the Lay- 
men’s criticism of missionary personnel, 
and Dr. Zwemer’s book is a eriticism of 
the theology found in the Laymen’s Re- 
ort. 

I. “Seeond Hand” 
young American 


is the story of a 
theological seminary 


graduate who goes to Japan in the role of 
an English teacher in a Japanese govern- 
ment school. He is “unhampered” by any 
Mission Board, and is free to work out a 
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life of service as he sees fit. He starts out 
with a none too worthwhile evaluation of 
missionaries, but in the course of a few 
months’ contact with them, not only comes 
to hold a high regard for them, but be- 
comes one himself, by gladly accepting an 
invitation to join a mission. The story 
throughout is moving and easily holds 
one’s interest. Japanese customs and 
scenes are very well done. The book, how- 
ever, is too transparently apologetic in its 
attempts to depict the missionaries in such 
a favorable vein as to be convincing. Yet 
it is a book which American Church people 
would do well to know. 

Il. “Thinking Missions with Christ’ 
gives us the author’s experience in the 
Moslem fields, which entitles him to a 
hearing when he writes on Missions. To 
his task Dr. Zwemer brings a conservative 
theological equipment. For those who hold 
to similar theological presuppositions the 
volume will be welcomed and read with 
avidity. Those, however, who find the 
theology of the Laymen’s Report satis- 
factory and who believe it the most work- 
able, will hardly be convineed by Dr. 
Zwemer’s treatment of missions here. The 
author uses the New Testament as his 
guide, aud constructs his viewpoint on 
what he is convinced is the Christian mes- 
sage of Missions found there. One is im- 
pressed with his clarity of thought, al- 
though amazed at his accepting certain 
conceptions as to authorship of some of 
the Epistles, especially the Pastorals, and 
at some of his interpretations in the New 
Testament, which many eminent scholars 
after patient research have either relin- 
quished or regard as questionable. 
Throughout, however, Dr. Zwemer rightly 
calls attention to the urgency and neces- 
sity of the Kingdom of God. One feels 
the lack of a social passion such as char- 
acterizes the work of Schweitzer and 
Kagawa. It might be better to say that 
the evangelistic note overwhelms it, and 
is made absolutely primary. As an apol- 
ogetic for Missions with a theological in- 
sistence, Dr. Zwemer’s book will become 
outstanding. —R. L. H. 


THE OXFORD GROUP IN SWITZER- 
LAND 


(Continued from Page 2) 


fellowship, which holds house parties at 
which testimony is given as to what Christ 
has done for people in their daily lives. 
Stress is laid upon sincerity and honesty, 
upon simple Bible reading and prayer, 
upon listening to God and a real practice 
or love towards all. 

It has been severely criticized upon 
many points. But the most severe criti- 
cism was that it ended in a mere personal 
religion, and failed to express itself so- 
cially. At this conference it is expressly 
a purpose of the Group to tackle social 
and international problems. Buchman has 
said that something can be done to bring 
the nations together, if groups from na- 
tions that feel their antipathy tensely can 
be brought together in a mutual fellowship 
of repentance. It is a startling fact that 
at this Conference in Thun, men and wom- 
en, and some high in state, of different 
nations, are bridging a chasm! There is 
no doubt but that if a few great people 
could be genuinely converted, the problem 
of peace could be solved. Again Switzer- 
land—and religion—offer a means. 

I was talking with a prominent doctor 
from Geneva the other day on the Group 
Movement. He told me that for 20 years 
he was an official in the Geneva Consistory 
of Churches. He drove political bargains. 
He went to Church regularly. He prac- 
ticed medicine as a business. But he 
never knew the inside of the Christian 
faith. Today, he is a changed man. No 
longer are his patients mere physical be- 
ings to be cured. They are souls, whose 
deeper prohteins lie beyond the reach of 
scalpel or drugs. He talks with his fellow- 
practitioners about religion and life. His 
Church is no longer an organization or a 
habit, but a fellowship and a communion. 


He also told me of a prominent doctor 
of Zurich, whose specialty was psychiatry. 
For years, he confessed, he had treated 
human souls, but not until he was “chang- 
ed” through the Oxford Group, did he 
think of treating the deepest malady of 
the soul—sin! 

The Movement is strong in Switzerland. 
Dr. Thurneysen wrote me about a year ago 
for materials on the Movement, for it was 
then taking on great proportions in Switz- 


erland. A close connection of sympathy 
exists between Swiss pastors and _ the 
Group. In Geneva, with 45 pastors, 7 or 


8 are active members, and the remainder 
are very sympathetic. In Geneva there are 
over 20 Groups meeting regularly. 

It is surprising that a few months ago 
a Swiss gathering was held in Vevey, with 
600 present, and which was presided over 
by an intelligent Roman Catholic lady! 
An interesting observation was brought to 
my attention by a Swiss. He told me that 
formerly he had been an ardent Protes- 
tant, an essential part of his ardor con- 
sisting of a healthy hatred of Catholics. 
Today, he claims he no longer possesses 
this hatred, and that his love goes out to 
them. The Groups in Switzerland number 
among their adherents many Catholics! 
Here is an interesting item for those in- 
terested in Christian unity, and world 
peace. Perhaps, if the Church took its 
message seriously, it might furnish the 
power which can bridge the ever-widening 
chasms of the modern world. 

Prof. Emil Brunner of Zurich has add- 
ed prestige and a scholarly tradition to 
the Group in Switzerland. Not long ago 
he made the Oxford Group the subject of 
an interesting article, entitled, “The Group 
Movement as a Challenge, or Question, for 
the Church.” He says, among many other 
things, that the Church’s perplexity and 
need is power to make people believe the 
Gospel of God. It is only in this light that 
the Group’s origin and power can be un- 
derstood. The world does not reckon with 
the Church, often because the Church has 
lost its power, and the world is really 
astonished sometimes because the Church 
does have a little more life than they 
thought it had! The Group is a product 
of this inner perplexity, and it has helped 
to give people something the official Church 
has failed to give. The Group is a symp- 
tom of an unhealthy Church—it is an ab- 
normal growth. 

Brunner says the Group originatéd in 
the work of the cure of souls. And he 
very clearly says that preaching in public 
is not enough. People need something less 
official and sacramental. Modern man will 
not allow himself to be addressed collec- 
tively! People need a Shepherd. This is 
the first good reason for the Group’s exist- 
ence. 

And second, the Group seeks to restore 
the community, or priesthood, of believers. 
People want to participate in the work of 
the Church, and so they should. That is 
Protestant doctrine, according to Luther. 
Brunner would surely say that a sane visi- 
tation evangelism, stripped of all its com- 
mercial and salesman aspects, is a part of 
the work of the Protestant Church, and 
one of the strong and good points of the 
Group. 

Third, preaching, in the New Testament, 
is certainly not merely the proclamation 
of the Gospel by a trained man. It may 
be done with faltering words, by a lay- 
man, too. And preaching may be conver- 
sation about the great things God has done 
for me! This witnessing on the part of 
the Church is practically lost. ‘We have 
taken to teaching too exclusively. 

Further, it is not always proper for one 
person only to speak. A real witness 
should consist of a pair. This communism 
of the sharing spirit is a great thing, and 
needs to be revived. It is another point 
of strength in the Group Movement. And 
communion of Christian people together is 
the place where we grow, and learn,—and 
a place where the Truth is nursed into 
fruitful action. 

Another point of strength in the Group 


is that its work leads to prayer. The 
quietness cultivated by the Group has led 
many to a new prayer life, which the 
Church in its officialism has not been able, 
more earnestly sought, to produce. And 
this prayer leads not to mystical subjec- 
tivism, but to obedience in love to God 
and neighbor. 

. And this leads us to the question of the 
confessional, which was a thing Luther, 
out of his deep concern for souls, could 
not get away from. The neglect of the 
confessional idea has cost the Church dear- 
ly. Confession is a normal thing, and it 
leads to repentance and faith. It prepares 
us for obedience. And faith and obedience 
are one. Also it leads to reality in the 
religious life. Just here is the stumbling 
block many find in the Church today: 
there is so little of that newness of life. 
And no quality or quantity of preaching, 
nor even correctness of belief, can remove 
that block. The world is filled up with 
Christian words! 


Brunner has much more to say for the 
Group. Of course, its origin in America is 
a liability, for many suspicious “isms” 
have come from there! But even if it 
possesses some of the characteristics of an 
ecstatic Christianity obnoxious to Conti- 
nentals, it has something to teach us in 
Europe, he says. The total Bible is the 
norm. At least, the Group offers a way 
to make the Christian religion practical. 
And it is an inner-Church, not an inde- 
pendent, Movement. It professes no new 
or unique theology. It emphasizes salva- 
tion solely by grace. And the Group is 
nothing to Brunner, as such. He wants a 
truly Christian Church, no matter where 
it may be found. Is it true that the Group 
is seeking to do something which the 
Church should, but does not, do? Must 
not every Church, which is seeking to win 
men to Christ, recognize this way? If 
there is a better way, let’s have it. At 
least, the Group’s work is a thousand fold 
better than that of the self-sufficient 
critics who know that what the Group 
does is their work. Church pride is worse 
than Church lethargy! Would to God the 
Group were never started! But someone’s 
lack prepared its way. Would to God it 
needed no longer to be! 

Let those who criticize the individualism 
of the Group not forget, too, that the 
Kingdom cannot come except through the 
individual! Repentance and faith are its 
roots. And let those who say that the 
Group’s teachings are not theologically 
clear remember that Jesus is not only 
the way, which is to be found by straight 
thinking, but He is also the life. Let Con- 
tinental Europe, so concerned about cor- 
rect doctrine, and America, so concerned 
about conduct, both learn their lesson! 

Is the doctrine of the priesthood of be- 
lievers true or not? Should the Church 
impress upon its members the duty of mis- 
sionary work, or not? Should laymen have 
a part in the Church or not? Is there 
anything in the consolation of Christian 
friends? Must the Church try to reach 
those she has lost? Does the Church need 
renewal of life, as well as renewal of teach- 
ing, through communion, discipline and 
practice? Is all this “chronic pietism,” or 
is it New Testament fact? It would be a 
long story to show why Barth suspects the 
Group, and why he and Brunner have 
broken relations theologically! 


P.S. Today I enjoyed a long and genial 
talk with Brunner, and while he says he 
has to be a watchman over the Group, lest 
it get off the track, yet he feels as if it 
offers some ray of hope for a new fellow- 
ship in a sick old world. And his prestige 
is such as to make him a good balancer 
to this Movement, so apt to be fraught 
with dangers of abnormality. But Brunner 
is convinced that Barth’s refusal to in any 
way put his theology into practice is caus- 
ing Barth to be lost to the very Movement 
he inaugurated. But, that is another story! 

At least the Group Movement in Swit- 
zerland is a power to reckon with. 


Spiez, Switzerland. 


